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@ The Symposium on ‘‘Youth’s 
Share in the Manpower Pool’’ is 
featured this month. The prob- 
lem posed is general throughout 
the country and it is illuminating 
to see how various schools have 
met the challenge it presents. 
Other articles of special interest 
are concerned with child labor 
standards, rehabilitation, and 
community organization. 


@ A revised Constitution is sub- 
mitted for the thoughtful con- 
sideration of NVGA members. 
See also the account of the Con- 
ference of State Supervisors of 
Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service. Important 
papers presented at this conference 
will be published next month. 
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Youth’s Share in the Manpower Pool 





To work or not to work—this is the dilemma of thousands of high school boys 


and girls this year. 


It is the concern also of parents, teachers, and all thought- 


ful adults who realize both the immediate urgent need for more workers and 


the necessity for safeguarding the education of our future citizens. 


Accordingly 


we planned this symposium in which various communities report on how they 

are meeting the problem. In his foreword Dr. Stoddard asks that we look 

at the question “honestly” and outlines the program proposed for New York 
State. 





Foreword 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Commissioner of Education, New York State Education Department 


5 sy Eprtor of Occupations is rendering 
a timely service in presenting this 
symposium on the industrial and business 
recruitment of high school youth. It is 
especially helpful to have this question 
elaborated in terms of illustrations of what 
school districts have been able to accom- 
plish. 

The essential nature of the problem is 
clear. Through Selective Service the na- 
tion maintains its Armed Forces at the 
highest level of size and efficiency. But 
for the food, clothing, equipment, trans- 
portation, and professional service upon 
which troops depend, we have introduced 
no comparable compulsory system. Man- 
power is still recruited in a relatively open 
labor market. 


So far as youth is cdncerned, the only 
protections are in the form of regulations 
against child labor and in laws requiring 
school attendance. On the other hand, 
the motives which attract students from 
schools are powerful and ever present. 
The wage scale is high and sometimes ab- 
normally so; the desire to do something 
different, dramatic, and patriotic, perhaps 
in emulation of their elders, is natural. 
To these steady drives may be added the 
necessity on the part of industry and busi- 
ness to seek new sources of labor. We 
have evidence that many industrial leaders 
are cognizant of the desirability of educa- 
tion, at least through high schooi gradua- 
tion, for almost every boy and girl. At 
the same time they see other war plants, 
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if not their own, recruiting indiscrimi- 
nately. Young persons learn fast and do 
their work well with a minimum of in- 
volvement in domestic and community af- 
fairs; for the most part, they are healthy, 
dependable, available, and transferable. 

Moreover, it must be admitted that some 
high schools have not sufficiently adjusted 
their curriculum and total program to the 
affairs of the day. For many, the High 
School Victory Corps and all that it im- 
plies is still a shadowy business. Schools, 
too, have been rather slow in arranging 
the hours of the day or the days of the 
week so as to provide some opportunity for 
youth to study and work concurrently. 

On the whole, we may be gratified that 
sO many young persons have been able to 
resist this pressure to work at levels below 
their highest aptitude and training. There 
are towns in the State of New York where 
the defection from high school ranks is 
scarcely above the normal peacetime range. 
Unfortunately, there are other areas in 
which a combination of the forces listed 
above has produced a serious situation. 


FacinG THE Issuzs 


In asking that youth and their parents, 
together with school and industrial au- 
thorities, take an honest look at this ques- 
tion, we are in no sense running counter 
to the military authorities. We have been 
assured by them that students under 18 
should remain in school in order to reach a 
desirable level of health, strength, tech- 
nical fitness, and all-around cultural matur- 
ity. The product of the high school or 
preparatory school at about age 18 gives us 
officer material and the soldier whose 
efficiency depends upon his physique, 
mentality, and training. 

In industry the unskilled worker can be 
recruited anywhere, although large num- 
bers of women and non-essential workers 
have still not been called upon. For a 
time, it appeared to be easier to import 
workers from Mexico and the Bahamas than 
to move them from New York City to 
Buffalo. 


Clearly, the whole superstructure of 
professional and subprofessional service 
rests upon a firm foundation at the second- 
ary level. We shall be increasingly short 
of trained personnel in a dozen fields un- 
less the road is kept clear for talented 
youth to continue their studies. 

Can we, even in wartime, afford to ride 
roughshod over the welfare of our boys 
and girls? When the bell rings and the 
war is over, young persons deficient in 
training and education will find them- 
selves in a glutted labor market in full 
competition with returning veterans and 
the heads of families who may be given 
first choice. It is important, therefore, 
to keep ‘‘the old school tie,"” making sure 
that every person, unless he be feeble- 
minded, is retained as a secondary school 
student until he has achieved graduation. 

In the State of New York we regard this 
as a state-wide problem. We have made 
certain recommendations which we hope 
will be helpful. Some of these steps re- 
quire new legislation, and we shall en- 
deavor to secure it. This New York State 
plan-is inserted below: 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF New York STATE 

EpucaTION DEPARTMENT ON THE INDUs- 

TRIAL RECRUITMENT OF HiGH ScHOOL 
StupENTs, AuGusT 2, 1943 


(1) That, for the standard employment cer- 
tificate as hitherto understood, there 
be substituted a permit to work on 
school-released time. 

These permits would apply to all non- 
graduates up to the age of 18. (When neces- 
sary, exceptions would be made for the 

hysically or mentally handicapped.) The 
basis of proof would be placed on the 
school authorities for the relinquishment 

of children below the age of 18. 

The options would be these: 


(a) Full-time schooling up to age 18, 
or to high school graduation. 

(b) For 16- and 17-year-olds, the alter- 
natives of a full-time school or a 
part-time school under various co- 
Operative arrangements for outside 
work, as indicated in (5). 
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(c) The assignment of the pupil to 
special institutions or curricular 
programs in cases of mental or 
other handicap. 


It should be noted that mod om out- 
lined above will require amendments to 
the Education and Labor laws. 


(2) That, in every school, pupils be ex- 
pected to declare in advance their 
intent to apply for a work permit, 
in order that appropriate advisory 
and counseling service, to include 
the parents, may be arranged. 


(3) That school authorities, except in 
cases of extreme hardship, take 
steps to eliminate any leniency that 
may have developed in the enforce- 
ment of the present law which calls 


for the personal appearance of the 
parent when school-leaving is con- 
templated. 


(4) That, where feasible, large cities de- 
centralize the issuing of work per- 
mits by having them issued at the 
pupil's own high school. 

In no sense, is this a perfunctory, cleri- 
cal task. A real guidance service should 
be rendered to pupils who are considering 
outside work. it is truly necessary for 
them to seek employment, then the gui- 
dance officer should give assistance in ac- 
cordance with their interests, aptitude, and 
abilities. 

Under the present statute a superintend- 
ent of sheds signs both the pupil's em- 
ployment certificate and the vacation work 

mit. He also has the right under 

egulations of the Commissioner of Edu- 














A PLEDGE FOR PUPILS AND TEACHERS 


The Educational Policies Commission asked teachers and pupils to join 
in the following pledge: 


As Students: 

We will remain in school, attend regularly, and learn all we can, to 
make ourselves effective in the service of our country, remembering 
that this war calls for many skilled services on the battle front and at 
home. 

We will safeguard our health and keep ourselves physically fit, so that 
we may be strong to perform our duties, remembering that prevent- 
able illness is a serious handicap to full wartime efficiency of the 
nation. 


As Teachers: 

We will provide a program of education and recreation for all youth, 
which will encourage them to continue in school and protect them 
from anti-social influences, remembering that they need to satisfy 
their desires for adventurous action and to feel that by continuing in 
school they can constantly grow in ability to render national service. 
We will foster the physical and mental health of children and youth, 
and see that remediable defects are promptly corrected, remembering 
that the duties and strains of war require strong bodies and healthy 
minds. 
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cation to delegate that authority. There 
is no objection to this, provided the 
Commissioner's rules specify that the 
high school peng or guidance officer 
is authorized to sign the permit. An 
authentic document is needed, for it may 
subsequently come under the scrutiny of 
labor authorities. 


(5) That, for 16- and 17-year-olds who 
have not completed a high school 
curriculum, the law should estab- 
lish that pupils may be released 
from school only for part-time 
work, as follows: 


(a) Through cooperative arrangements 
for a group of pupils, wherein an 
equal number of weeks is spent in 
school and in employment (alter- 
nately), and the employment has 
educational value, being part of a 
regularly planned and supervised 
program. This program is feasible 
only in the larger schools where 
separate sections of a class are or- 
ganized. 

To encourage the development of 
rograms of this type, there should 
be a proportionate allotment of 
state aid in behalf of time spent in 
employment which is deemed edu- 
cational in character. This re- 
quires new legislation. 

(b) Individual arrangements guaran- 
teeing 15 or 20 hours of school 
and not more than 24 hours of em- 
— weekly, with pupils re- 
eased from school at noon or 
thereafter and with employment 
spread over six days. 


Since a 44-hour week (together with 
outside preparation for lessons) is heavy, 
the oak program of 24 hours should con- 
stitute a maximum; it should be approved 
only for pupils capable of carrying this 
load. The recommendation is made in 
view of the fact that some young people are 
now carrying excessive school and em- 
ployment schedules. Unless school hours 
are shortened, more pupils may leave 
school altogether, to their personal detri- 
ment and ultimately to that of the country. 

The cooperative arrangement is gener- 


ally feasible only for pupils whose school 
programs are substantially identical, as 
in the various types of vocational cur- 
riculums. The reduction of school time 
may be justified in cases where the em- 
ployment has educational significance and 
is part of a regularly planned and super- 
vised program. In general, similar condi- 
tions in the school program and in the 
educationally organized work experience 
indicate the possibility of cooperative 
groups. An example of this would be the 
state and federal apprentice training pro- 
gram at present available for 16- and 17- 
year-old-youth. 

In cases where individual arrangements 
are made for part-time programs, pupils 
starting early could be excused daily at 
noon, or at such time thereafter as would 
best meet their school and work programs. 
This would mean some sacrifice of the 
pupil’s educational experience. It would 
meet the need of employers in stores and 
business houses where peak loads come 
later in the day. Where school arrange- 
ments for late afternoon instruction can be 
made, the released time might come in the 
morning. 

It is the judgment of the school authori- 
ties that group arrangements, other than 
those listed above, are not feasible. The 
needs of full-time members of a class could 
not properly be served if the employed 
members were on a week-in, week-out 
basis. 


(6) That evening school and extension 
opportunities be made more widely 
available. 


(7) That special calendar arrangements 
be considered for rural areas where 
the farm labor problem is acute. 


(8) That a basis be established for the 
granting of state aid to all ap- 
proved educational programs, in- 
cluding evening school and ex- 
tension work. 


(9) That the counseling service of schools 
be established on a 12-month basis 
and that it maintain close contact 
with all non-graduates to the age 
of 18. 
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(10) That, for these problems, the Educa- 
tion Department enlist the coopera- 
tion of state and local groups repre- 
senting business, industry, labor, 
and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

(11) That plans be made to effect the note- 
worthy legislative changes im- 
plied in the program above. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


It is felt that such arrangements would 
give employers a proper chance to employ 
youth without disrupting cultural and vo- 
cational progress. 

The schools, on their part, should do 
everything possible to maintain a cur- 
riculum in harmony with the expanding 
needs and interests of youth. At present 
the drawing power of business and indus- 
trial concerns is inversely related to the 


fundamental appeal of the high school 
program. It is possible that one source 
of the present difficulty lies within the 
school system: We have not always pre- 
sented to a boy the long-time significance 
of a decision on his part to quit school be- 
fore he has finished. To bring each boy 
and girl to the highest level of vocational 
efficiency and cultural outlook is a worthy 
aim—in war or in peace. We find total 
agreement on this point among the indus- 
trial, military, and educational leaders. 

The measures recommended above are 
regarded as wartime in character, to be 
considered without commitments beyond 
the present emergency. However, to the 
extent that they are put into effect, school 
authorities should undertake researches 
and inquiries designed to evaluate the out- 
come. In this way we should establish a 
pool of practical experience to be drawn 
upon in the post-war period. 


I. Earning While Learning in Pasadena 


A. M. TURRELL 


Director of School of Trades and Technology, and Dean of Curriculum, Pasadena, California 


ASADENA, in common with other 

schools in the United States, has had 
for many years cooperative school work, or 
part-time work programs for its students 
as an adjunct of vocational education in 
both the business and the industrial fields. 
However, in the past year the critical de- 
mand for youth power due to adult labor 
shortages has brought about several 
changes in this program. 

The first modification was the so-called 
“4-4"’ plan in cooperation with the Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation, which enabled 
about 350 boys between the ages of six- 
teen to seventeen and a half to sign up for 


a program of school and work. The boys 
work four weeks at the plant and attend 
school four weeks at the Junior College in a 
program of required and elective courses 
leading to the twelfth grade diploma. 
This alternating four-week plan runs con- 
tinuously for twelve months of the year, 
with approximately 175 boys in paired 
groups so that half of them are at the 
plant while the other half are at the 
school. The boys receive an appropriate 
amount of school credit toward graduation 
for their work experience; their progress 
on the job at Lockheed's is supervised by a 
(Please turn to page 89) 
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Dear Students: sch 
Here is an important announcement of interest to all boys who will be sixteen the 
years of age, or over, when school opens on September 13, 1943: me 
spe 
FOUR OPPORTUNITIES TO LEARN AND EARN in 
° stu 
1. Opportunity One! 6ci 
Go to school fud time as usual. We believe it is the job of every boy to get all the education be can, doing } 
such work as may be done after school and weekends. However, if under present conditions you think f 
you should have a more extended work program, the following three opportunities are alternatives to nh 
quitting school altogether. fro: 
wh 
2. Opportunity Two! Cif 16 years old, or older) vat 
Work 4 hours per day in Agriculture, Business, or Industry (except Lockheed **4-4"") in jobs now ber 
available to those interested and able in Pasadena or nearby; go to the school in which you are now en- (1) 
rolled for 4 hours per day. shi 
During the half-day of school your program would be: “a 
Grade 8 Grade 9 Grade 10 col 
Core (English and Core ‘ay and Core (English and rat 
Social Scudies) Social Studies) Social Studies) the 
General Science Elective Biology fou 
Elective Elective Elective : 
jus 
Earn Waite You Learn anv Get 4 Hicx Scnoot Dirtoma!! G) 
met 
oR sati 
O ity Three! (4) 
3. Opportunity Three! oa 
Come to Junior College next fall (if 16 years old, or older regardless of what grade you are in now) stu: 
and specialize in one of these trade-technical fields, if you have interest and aptitude for this work: jaar 
Auto Mechanics _ 
Drafting Four hours daily of one of these, plus one hour of g2.' 
Electrical Shop Physical Education and two hours of English, Ter 
Machine Shop repares for a place in War Industry or the Armed F 
Painting (Spray gun and brush) orces, whichever gets you first! 
Print Shop offi 
stu 
7 are 
Learn To Earn Wurtz You Can ‘ial 
OR not 
4. Opportunity Four! Cif 16 years old, or older) wo! 
If interested in doing this type of work, come to Junior College next fall (regardless of what grade | - 
you are in now) and enter the Lockheed ‘*4-4"" plan. In alternate 4-week periods, work at Lockheed, div 
then goto P.J.C. During each 4-week period at P. J. C. study these subjects: the: 
: alte 
1. Any of the technical courses listed above and 
plus . 
Mathematics 4 hours of one or #wo hours each of these subjects tes 
or ) sup 
Science 
2. Physical Education 1 hour 
3. English (followed by American History 
after completing English) 2 hours 
; ‘ ; ; § 
Your country can use your services now; work in the future will demand trained | yn 


individuals. Plan now to meet both of these responsibilities. 
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school employee, and the schools collect 
the average daily attendance apportion- 
ment from the state for the time the boys 
spend at the plant as well as for the time 
in school. Many favorable reports from 
students, parents, teachers, and plant of- 
ficials have been received. 

Fifty-three students more than 16 years 
of age were transferred to Junior College 
from junior high schools for this program 
who would not otherwise have been ‘‘ad- 
vanced."” From this rather limited num- 
ber certain data justify these observations: 
(1) There is no apparent causal relation- 
ship between their junior high school 
scholarship and their satisfactory junior 
college adjustment. (2) Only five were 
rated by their teachers as immature from 
the “‘learning’’ standpoint; of these five, 
four had a satisfactory junior college ad- 
justment rating from their counselor. 
(3) The counselor's junior college adjust- 
ment ratings were: very satisfactory, 1; 
satisfactory, 36; fair, 13; unsatisfactory, 3. 
(4) There was a very close correlation be- 
tween these adjustment ratings and the 
student’s junior college class attendance 
rating. (5) Median I. Q.’s for this group 
were Terman 96.0, Kuhlman-Anderson 
gz.8. Median for all junior high students, 
Terman 106. 

From the standpoint of the Lockheed 
officials the contribution made by these 
students has been so satisfactory that they 
are thinking of extending the plan to the 
entire state of California this fall. If 
nothing intervenes to meet their need for 
workers in some other way, they would re- 
cruit 6,000 boys throughout the state, 
divide them into two groups, transport 
them to the factory and home again for 
alternating four weeks of work and school, 
and provide boarding and housing facili- 
ties adjacent to the plant under proper 
supervision. 


Tue Scnoo.t TAKEs THE INITIATIVE 


Shortly after the Lockheed Plan got 
under way, foreseeing that requests would 


be coming from local merchants, restaurant 
owners, launderers, etc., for help in their 
shortage of labor, the schools proposed a 
plan without waiting for a call from em- 
ployers. Early in the spring a letter was 
sent to prospective youth employers, 
informing them of the schools’ intent to 
establish a youth labor pool to help relieve 
their employee shortage, and inviting 
them to communicate with the coordina- 
tors employed by the school board for this 
purpose. 

There was a fairly satisfactory response 
to the invitation as judged by the numbers 
of work permits issued from April 15 to 
July 15, 1943. These figures were as fol- 
lows: Distributive Trades, 416; Trades 
and Industry, 950; Agriculture and Gar- 
dening, 342; Total 1,708. 

Three coordinators were selected from 
the school staff to work in the three 
areas mentioned above. Cooperative Citi- 
zens Advisory Committees were appointed 
to advise the school officials on the types 
of program both for school and work that 
would be most helpful. For the local 
situation four hours in schools and four 
hours on the job during each work day 
have proved more desirable. 

Again attempting to anticipate the em- 
ployer’s needs, perhaps before he senses 
what's coming, the schools are looking 
forward to this autumn, expecting an un- 
precedented number of requests from the 
students from 12 to 18 years old not to re- 
turn to school. On the theory that four 
hours a day in school is better than no 
hours a day, the schools will promote the 
cooperative program. 

During August two letters were sent to 
all boys and girls more than 16 years old 
as of the opening day of school. A sample 
of the one to boys is on p. 88. It is too 
early to predict results but the school staff 
hopes that through a workable plan more 
‘teen-age boys and girls can make their 
contribution to the war effort and still 
conserve a portion of that educational 
heritage which is their American right. 
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Il. Oakland’s Work-Study Plan 


MARION BROWN 
Coordinator, Dept. of Occupational Adjustment, Oakland (California) Public Schools 


N DECEMBER, 1941, youngsters 14 to 18 
I years of age suddenly became" ‘wanted,’ 
wanted by industry, by agriculture, by the 
Armed Forces, by the community, and by 
the nation. In an industrial area such as 
Oakland where the war emergency created 
a critical shortage of manpower, boy 
power and girl power were at a premium. 
On the one hand, youth was lured from 
school by patriotic appeals for labor, by 
the desire to earn money, and by the 
thrill of sharing realistically in war work. 
On the other hand, many parents were in- 
sistent that their children complete their 
education. Colleges, professional schools 
and certain branches of the Armed Forces 
were urging students with ability to re- 
main in school in order that law, medi- 
cine, the arts, engineering, nursing, and 
teaching might survive, and that leaders 
might be trained for the Armed Forces. 
What could be done to meet the urgent 
needs of essential industry while safe- 
guarding the welfare of individual boys 
and girls and maintaining an essential edu- 
cational program in the community? 

To reconcile these conflicting pressures, 
the functions of the Department of Occu- 
pational Adjustment, Oakland (Calif.) 
Public Schools, changed over night from 
preparing youth for employment after 
graduation from high school, to develop- 
ing opportunities for students to become 
employed while completing their high 
school education. In the spring of 1942, 
the Oakland Public Schools established a 
Work-Study Plan, known as the Four- 
Four Program. Under this plan, boys and 
girls 16 years of age or older may attend 
school for four hours and work for four 
hours each day. The essence of the plan 
lies in the recognition of potential educa- 
tional values which may result from work 


experience. Since the program for each 
student is individually planned and ap. 
proved both by parents and the school 
and since his work experience is supervised 
by qualified teachers, credit toward gradu- 
ation is granted for the four hours of 
work, 

The program was made possible because 
of a solid foundation of mutual confidence 
which had been established through 
years of cooperation between the schools 
and business and professional leaders of 
the community. Conferences to determine 
the advisability of employing part-time 
youth were held with individual employ- 
ers and labor leaders and with organized 
groups such as the Retail Merchants As- 
sociation, the Association of Manufactur- 
ers, local unions, and the United States 
Employment Service. Teachers, counsel- 
ors, and school administrators conferred 
on how a part-school, part-work plan 
might be incorporated in the existing edu- 
cational set-up. 


Tue ProGRaM 


As a result of these preliminary confer- 
ences, the following principles and pro- 
cedures were established: 


1. To be admitted to the Four-Four 











program, students must be 16 years | 


of age or older and must have the 
approval both of the parents and of 
the school. 

2. Each school was to assume definite 
responsibilities for counseling stu- 
dents who were interested in the 
Four-Four plan. All placement was 
to be handled through the United 
States Employment Service. It was 
agreed that students would be ac- 
cepted by the United States Em- 
ployment Service for interviews or 
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job referrals only upon the approval 
of their parents and the school. 
Appropriate forms and blanks were 
devised. 

3. Students were to be instructed about 
general standards and ethics in- 
volved in accepting employment. 

4. Upon accepting employment, a stu- 

dent was expected to stay with the 

employer for at least one school 
semester, provided conditions of 
employment remained the same as 
when he took the job. Likewise, 
employers were expected to —_ 
students in their employ for a full 
semester unless the caleets work 
— to be unsatisfactory. 
hool credit toward graduation 

(the equivalent of two school sub- 

jects) was to be granted for the 

four hours of work providing the 
student was a satisfactory employee. 

In the event that he was discharged 

for poor work, the student would 

not receive school credit for work 
experience. 

6. Certificated teachers were to be 
appointed to oom students at 
work. The high school made the 
necessary adjustments. Classes 
were scheduled so that students 
could complete four hours of school 
either in the morning or in the after- 
noon. 


Each senior high school appointed a 
work-experience coordinator. The co- 
ordinator confers with teachers and coun- 
selors before individual students are as- 
signed to the Four-Four plan. He issues 
Permits to Seek Employment. After a student 
has received from his prospective employer 
a Promise of Employment, the coordinator 
issues a Permit to Employ. He then visits 
students at work, obtains reports from the 
employers, and helps to make any neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Serving as a responsible employee while 
continuing to be a school boy or girl, 
involved considerable readjustment in 
school and family life. Many problems 
were raised involving efficient use of time, 
wise use of money, maintaining standards 
at school as well as on the job. 


Since September, 1942, when the plan 
went into operation, 2,545 of the 6,500 
students between 16 to 18 years of age in 
the Oakland Public Schools have been 
employed on the Four-Four program, by 
729 different employers. It is too soon to 
make any accurate evaluation of the re- 
sults, but evidence from students, em- 
ployers, parents, and teachers indicates 
that much mutual value has been gained. 
Many employers believe that the students 
have saved the day for them and a number 
hope to continue to employ minors after 
the emergency. The value to the in- 
dividual student depends partly upon the 
individual's own ability to profit from the 
experience and partly upon the employer's 
appreciation of work as an educational 
experience and of his own responsibility 
to give good supervision and to maintain 
high standards for his younger employees. 
Some teachers consider work experience 
as an opportunity for young people to 
learn skills, develop activities, and make 
contacts that cannot be offered within the 
environs of the school. Others look upon 
the enterprise as a questionable investment 
of time and energy that could better be 
spent in more orthodox forms of educa- 
tion exemplified in the usual classroom 
procedures. It is hoped that more sys- 
tematic methods of evaluation may be 
developed, not only in order to improve 
the present plan but also to improve the 
curriculum and the guidance programs. 


SgasonaL Worx 


Seasonal work is another aspect of the 
work program arising from war labor 
shortages. Over a period of years the 
U. S. Employment Service and local mer- 
chants have worked closely with the 
schools in giving employment to high 
school boys and girls during peak seasons 
such as Easter and Christmas. Employ- 
ment was usually limited to retail stores, 
and the high school students were ac- 
cepted only after the supply of adult 
temporary workers was exhausted. Dur- 
ing the current year the need for temporary 
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workers in seasonal occupations has be- 
come acute in a variety of industries. 
The background of years of experience in 
handling seasonal workers for stores 
proved to be a sound foundation for ex- 
pansion of the program through the co- 
operation of employers, schools, and 
the U. S. Employment Service. 

Three groups of employers have in- 
creased their use of high school students 
for seasonal work: the retail stores, 
canners, and farmers. Shipbuilding and 
other essential industries have drained 
adult workers from the retail stores. 
Oakland is in the center of the second 
largest canning district in the world. Ad- 
jacent to Oakland are large acreages de- 
voted to raising fruit and vegetables for 
the retail market and the canneries. 
Agricultural laborers are particularly 
scarce in this area where agriculture is 
seasonal and where heavy industries at- 
tract the year-round worker. 

Beginning with the fall of 1942, and 
continuing through the spring semester, 
there was constant pressure upon the 
schools to release high school boys and 
girls to harvest crops and to help with 
canning food for the Armed Forces and for 
the civilian population. 


Jotnt ResponsiBILITY 


As with the Four-Four plan, the schools, 
employers, parents, and the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service shared the responsibility 
for the program. The U. S. Employment 
Service worked intensively to anticipate 
the demand for students for seasonal work. 
Bulletins of information on summer jobs 
were issued to junior and senior high 
schools. In assemblies and discussion 
groups, the need for food for the Armed 
Forces was stressed. Letters were sent to 
parents and conferences were held with 
representatives of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. Then followed a carefully 
planned program by which every student 
in the junior and senior high schools was 
given an opportunity to register for emer- 
gency seasonal work. Written approval 


of the parents was required of all regis- 
trants. Registration cards were filed with 
the U. S. Employment Service. The 
schools issued summer work permits in 
accordance with legal requirements. In 
the senior high schools alone there were 
more than 1,500 registrations for summer 
work. Considering the fact that a large 
proportion of the students already on the 
Four-Four jobs plan to work full time 
during the summer for their present em- 
ployers, it was estimated that more than 
two-thirds of the Oakland high school 
students would work during the summer. 

Since seasonal work in agriculture and 
the canneries extends into the fall, plans 
were made to allow some students to be 
employed in emergency seasonal work 
after school begins, but not to exceed 
two school weeks for any one person. 
Parents and school counselors must give 
approval. Students whose health, 
scholarship, or school status would be 
endangered are not permitted to work 
during school hours. Employers, parents, 
school officials, and representatives of the 
U. S. Employment Service have set up a 
program including provision for trans- 
portation, supervision, adequate sanita- 
tion, and protection against accident and 
undue strain. 

Along with the Four-Four plan and 
the seasonal-work program, there has been 
a great increase in after-school and Satur- 
day work. Many boys and girls are leav- 
ing full-time day school for full-time em- 
ployment, supplemented by the four- 
hour-a-week continuation school program, 
required in California for all persons from 
16 to 18 years of age who have not been 
graduated from high school. Work per- 
mits are issued to all employees under 18 
years of age. The issuance of these per- 
mits, together with the responsibility for 
keeping informed on interpretations of 
state and federal laws affecting the em- 
ployment of youth, is a function of the 
Department of Occupational Adjustment. 
In issuing work permits, the department is 
closely coordinated with the staff of con- 
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sultants in the Department of Individual 
Guidance who work with individual 
students. 

Placement of all school students is 
handled by the U. S. Employment Service. 
Employers are asked to place all orders 
through the Service and the schools facili- 
tate the registration of students at the 
U. S. Employment Service and arrange 
for students to be interviewed and tested. 
The U. S. Employment Service sends 
speakers to the school to discuss employ- 
ment problems with the students, issues 


Ill. 


bulletins of information, and incorporates 
summaries of students’ school records in 
their personal data files. Counselors, 
coordinators, and schools administrators 
meet with representatives of the U. S. 
Employment Service from time to time. 
Teachers or counselors are assigned from 
the schools to work in the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, in order that the schools 
may have a close working relationship 
with the service. The coordinating of 
this program is part of the work of the 
Department of Occupational Adjustment. 


Chicago Faces the Problem 


LESTER J. SCHLOERB 


Director of Occupational Research, Chicago Board of Education 


HE Cxicaco schools have had to 

face the problem of part-time em- 
ployment because of manpower short- 
ages in the Chicago area and the oppor- 
tunities offered high school students. 
The schools, therefore, had to evolve a 
policy and a program to meet current 
conditions. 

Regular school work is still given first 
place. Chicago schools have responded to 
the many demands of the War Manpower 
Commission and the Armed Forces by 
providing preinduction courses, physical 
education programs, and the emphasis on 
science and mathematics, which have been 
nation-wide. In the light of these de- 
mands, it has been very difficult to give 
first place to any employment program 
which required school time of the student. 

The schools recognize work experi- 
ence but do not give regular school credit 
for such experience. The personnel record 
of a student includes employment experi- 
ence but his transcript of credits does not 


list it as units of credit. The schools 
have taken this attitude because experi- 
ence seems to show that it is best. The 
regional accrediting agencies as well as 
the schools have been willing to recognize, 
in general, that almost any type of work 
experience is valuable. But they realize 
also that most kinds of employment being 
offered to young people today cannot take 
the place of what should constitute high 
standards equivalent to those that obtain 
in such courses as mathematics, physics, 
or English. An analysis of the kinds of 
part-time jobs held is convincing proof of 
this fact. 

The schools cooperate fully in helping 
young people to meet part-time employ- 
ment demands. Schedules are adjusted 
so that students can be released for em- 
ployment in accordance with the employer 
needs and parental approval. School 
counselors assigned to each high school 
consider employment needs, the school 
program, and the health of the student. 
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Child labor laws are strictly followed. 
School counselors have been authorized to 
issue the employment certificates required 
under the State Child Labor Law and the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. They check 
jobs in accordance with legal requirements. 
Regular bulletins keep counselors up to 
date on regulations governing part-time 
and full-time employment of youth. 

Chicago schools have also cooperated 
fully with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion when requests were made to meet 
shortages. These shortages must be en- 
dorsed by the Commission. Thus far 
few demands have been made which in- 
volve the part-time services of the stu- 
dents, for a great many untapped labor 
resources are still available in Chicago. 
At present it is inadvisable to use the 
schools to meet major shortages. 

The schools cooperate closely with the 
cooperative work programs of higher in- 
stitutions in the Chicago area. They 
work with the coordinators of these in- 
stitutions in selecting the students who 
can profit most from higher education. 
Recently the schools helped find students 
in their earlier years of high school who 
would work on summer jobs provided 
through a local engineering school, and 
who would later participate in the co- 
Operative engineering program. Through 
such a project, the job becomes an educa- 


tional instrument early in the high school 
years. 

The schools also have a close working 
relationship with various personnel groups 
concerned with the employment of young 
people. Special committees from such 
organizations as the Industrial Relations 
Association of Chicago work with com- 
mittees from the schools to attempt to 
meet urgent shortages. In the meantime, 
these committees strongly urge the schools 
to do their main job. The regional direc- 
tor of the War Manpower Commission re- 
cently indicated that high school students 
should consider their main job to be that of 
completing their education. He added that 
it would be unfortunate if the schools and 
labor and management were not prepared 
in advance to meet intelligently emergency 
labor demands which may be placed upon 
those of high school age. Chicago schools 
have aimed to meet this request. 

Work experience is important and it 
must be recognized. Emergency employ- 
ment demands must be met on either a full- 
time or part-time basis. Some of these de- 
mands may call upon those of high school 
age. Accordingly, the Chicago schools 
have aimed to cooperate fully in meeting 
employment shortages on a part-time 
basis, but in doing so have kept upper- 
most the health of the student and his edu- 
cational needs. 


IV. York Schools “Hold Their Own”’ 


EDWARD A. GLATFELTER 


Principal, William Penn Senior H. S., York, Pennsylvania 


O PERSUADE as large a number of stu- 
dents as possible to remain in school 
until graduation is an important part of 
our program at William Penn. Through 
our vocational guidance services we point 


out that success in the competitive, post- 
war world will demand at least a high 
school education. Through the school 
newspaper, bulletins, and homeroom 
teachers’ conferences with students, we 
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continuously emphasize the rich oppor- 
tunities for personal development in the 
manifold school-life experiences offered by 
our institution. Since our students re- 
main with the same homeroom teacher 
until graduation, the relationship is very 
intimate and lasting, and many students 
are diverted from whimsical unwise deci- 
sions to leave school. Our vocational 
counselor follows up the cases in which 
the homeroom teacher needs additional 
service. The Administrative Assistant to 
the Principal is giving aid in this same 
field, while the curriculum counselor 
gives educational guidance. 

The Cooperative Industrial Course, in 
operation since 1911, helps to keep stu- 
dents in school, giving them the oppor- 
tunity of earning while learning. They 
spend two weeks in the classrooms and 
school shops, followed by two weeks 
working for more than 40 local industries. 
Through this service we not only retain 
boys in school but we build excellent 
industrial leadership for our community. 
Through our Defense Training Program 
we permit students, with parental consent, 
to select a special program during the sec- 
ond half of the senior year, which assigns 
them to the.various phases of machine 
shop practice preparatory to employment 
subsequent to graduation. These students 
continue in the conventional subjects of 
their choice during the half day in which 
they attend academic classes. We ex- 
tend equivalent credit for the shop train- 
ing, thereby guaranteeing graduation. 
Seniors who do not take this work prior 
to commencement may become trainees 
immediately after graduation. In a course 
in Cooperative Business Education, ef- 
fective September, 1943, the students will 
work in pairs as in our Industrial Course. 
They will alternate one week in school 
with one week in an office in a local 


industrial or commercial establishment. 


ALERT To Community NgEDs 


Through our Student Employment Club, 
we secure a variety of part-time jobs— 
after-school and Saturdays—for a large 
number of students. During the past 
school year (1942-1943), of approximately 
2,000 students more than 900 were working 
part time. The school administration is 
constantly alert to the needs of the com- 
munity and to the potential opportunities 
of students to supply manpower, as well as 
to conserve youth for essential educational 
training. We cooperate with the local 
merchants at Christmas time by furnishing 
large numbers of students whose school 
work will permit, to work for a reasonable 
period of time. We also furnish help for 
the local Post Office during the Christmas 
rush. At the Easter season we offer the 
same service to our community. We also 
permit students to be employed for reason- 
able periods of time when we find it to 
their interest to do so and when we are 
assured that the service is genuinely 
needed and that the money earned is 
wisely used. The school cooperates with 
the United States Employment Office in its 
placement program. 

The school’s varied activities program 
offers a real inducement to.the student to 
remain in school. The activities provide 
outlets for individual ability and set up 
high ideals of citizenship. School life 
thus gains a dynamic, driving force, and 
there is less temptation to withdraw before 
graduation. 

Through an active student government, 
following the federal pattern, our students 
are learning the American way of life 
and are becoming aware of the need for an 
intelligent citizenry. We believe that 
they are thoroughly convinced that it pays 
to graduate from high school. 








Maintaining Child Labor Standards in Wartime 


KATE PAPERT 


Director, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 
New York State Department of Labor 


*% To what extent are child labor 
standards being jeopardized today? 
Is child labor making a vital con- 
tribution to the war effort? What is 
the responsibility of teachers and 
counselors? These and similar ques- 
tions demand serious consideration 
by all concerned with the immediate 
necessity and the long range common 


good. 


AR IS ALREADY taking its toll of our 
\X) children.! Child labor standards 
generally conceded as desirable and neces- 
sary in peacetime are being brushed aside 
in the all-out war effort. Even in states 
like New York, which have good child 
labor and compulsory school attendance 
laws, children are being rapidly drawn 
into jobs. It is high time that citizens of 
this state and nation take stock of what is 
happening to the children for whom, pre- 
sumably, we are fighting this war. Wise 
citizens will want to know if it is neces- 
sary for children to leave school for jobs. 
They will find out if the adult labor supply 
has been exhausted. They should in- 
quire about the hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions of the boys and girls. They 
should know what kind of jobs these 
youths are doing—whether or not they are 
learning on the job or merely are in dead 
end jobs. And last, but by no means 
least, they will look ahead to the time 
when the war is over and these boys and 
girls are thrown out of their jobs totally 
unequipped for the future. 
It is natural for children to want to 
work atawar job. They all want to con- 


1 See Occupations, XXI, March, 1943, p. 542; May, 
1943, p. 671; XX, March, 1942, p. 413. 








tribute to the war effort. In the first 
place, they are patriotic. Jobs are easy to 
get—the pay is often good. Working 
in a factory, for a while at least, is excit- 
ing—far more so than school. These 
children too often have no guidance in 
making the choice between school and a 
job and many of them are in jobs of little 
or no educational value to them either for 
the war period or as citizens of a democ- 
racy in a world of peace. 


Cuitp Lasor INCREASING 


That the employment of young people 
has increased by leaps and bounds is 
shown by a number of surveys. In the 
summer months of 1943 it was estimated 
that 4,000,000 boys and girls from 14 
through 17 years of age were at work 
throughout the country, of whom a mil- 
lion or more were 14 and 15 years old. 

Approximately 901,000 employment cer- 
tificates were issued to young people under 
18 in 1942 for full-time or part-time work.? 
In New York State alone, 246,300 boys 
and girls under 18 obtained employment 
certificates in 1942, compared to 70,700 
in 1940. During the first four months of 
1943, Over 111,000 certificates were 
granted, more than twice the number is- 
sued in the same period of 1942. 

With the close of school in June, the 
children stormed the certificating offices 
throughout the state. Long lines of 
young and eager prospective workers 
circled the block outside these offices and 


2 Many minors are employed without certificates 
either because they are not required by the particular 
state, or for the particular occupation, or because the 
children are employed illegally without certificates. 
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in some communities the supply of cer- 
tificates was exhausted. In Buffalo, dur- 
ing one week in June, more applications 
were received than in any entire pre-war 
year. New York City also reports a new 
1943 record. The City Health Depart- 
ment, charged with the responsibility of 
examining prospective workers under 18 
years of age to determine their physical 
fitness for the job, had to set up numerous 
temporary examination clinics to handle 
the June rush. In the early morning 
hours children began to gather and in some 
clinics those arriving after 7 a.m. had to be 
re-scheduled for a later appointment. 

In addition, illegal employment is re- 
ported on a large scale among children 
under and over 14 years of age. Child 
labor violations found by New York State 
inspectors reached a high of 6,954 in 1942, 
topping the previous year by almost 3,000. 
In 1943 the violations continue to mount 
at a staggering rate. During the first six 
months of the year, almost 5,000 violations 
already had been reported—considerably 
more than twice the number found in the 
first half of 1942. During the recent 
summer they continued to mount. In one 
resort hotel, a 14-year-old was found work- 
ing under a written contract calling for a 
73'/2 hour work week; a 13-year-old 
youngster was observed operating a mangle 
in a laundry, to mention only a few of the 
violations reported. 

Scores of thousands of children are 
combining school work with a so-called 
part-time job. Surveys conducted by sev- 
eral agencies throughout the country dis- 
close that in many secondary schools one- 
third to one-half of the students are work- 
ing. Unregulated work under these con- 
ditions is injurious—the total number of 
hours of work, school, and transportation 
combined often exceed hours considered 
too long for adults. Night work, often a 
contributing factor to the increase in de- 
linquency, is prevalent. A 15-year-old 
boy submitted a sworn statement to a New 
York inspector to the effect that he ran a 
press machine in a Binghamton factory 


where he as well as another eighth grade 
student was working from 4 P.M. to 11 
P.M., without employment certificates. 
The Children’s Bureau reports the case of a 
16-year-old grocery clerk who, working 
both before and after school, carries a com- 
bined program totaling 76'/: hours. 


Is Cu1tp Lasor MaxkInc A VitTat ContTrRI- 
BUTION? 


Parents, teachers, employers, govern- 
ment agencies, and citizens generally 
cannot afford to let this situation drift 
along in the belief that the children are 
contributing a vital part to the war effort 
and that everything will come out right 
in the end. The first thing to determine 
is whether or not today’s child workers 
are making a useful contribution to their 
country at war. If they are, then they 
must be safeguarded as much as possible in 
their jobs, whether full-time or part- 
time. But, if they are not, then they 
should be returned to the normal life of a 
child. Unfortunately, in most instances, 
children particularly those under 16 years 
of age are not making much if any contri- 
bution to the war. The younger children 
are doing odd, unskilled jobs in the service 
industries—in places of amusement as pin 
boys, caddies and theater ushers, in street 
trades and domestic service. Among the 
older youth of 16 and 17, the proportion 
entering manufacturing has been increasing 
steadily. In New York State in 1941, 27 
per cent of the certificates issued to 16- 
and 17-year-olds who had left school for 
full-time jobs were obtained for employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries. The 
proportion increased to 38 per cent in 1942 
and to 52 per cent in the first four months 
of 1943. According to a recent study by 
the New York State Department of Labor 
of junior placements made in the state by 
the U. S. Employment Service in June, 
1943, §4 per cent of those under 18 were 
placed in manufacturing industries. How- 
ever, this does not mean that the majority 
are doing essential work in these factories 
nor that the factories themselves are en- 
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gaged in essential production. It is of 
significance also that two large New 
York aircraft plants, now hiring boys be- 
tween 16 and 18, expressed to the Depart- 
ment of Labor their preference for more 
mature workers who are more dependable 
and careful. In addition, large numbers 
continue to enter wholesale and retail 
trade, personal and recreational services, 
and agriculture. 

That a job helps to build a child’s self- 
reliance and sense of responsibility is too 
often not true. A child working as an er- 
rand boy, or shipping clerk, a type of job 
which claims thousands of youngsters, 
gains little from his job, yet at the same 
time jeopardizes his rightful opportunity 
for developing his potentialties which 
alone makes possible a place in life utiliz- 
ing his fullest capabilities. At a recent 
convention of the National Education 
Association, the exodus of millions of 
students from the schools was deplored as 
‘wrecking’ their chances for the future. 


STANDARDS SHOULD Bz UPHELD 


The child labor and school attendance 
laws of New York State as well as those 
in many other states were designed to 
protect children. These laws grew out of 
years of experience and study. It required 
40 years in New York State to build up our 
standards which are generally considered 
necessary and useful in peacetime. 

These standards are even more important 
in time of war. They should be main- 
tained and strengthened in the interest 
of the future as well as in the interest of 
war production. For the boys and girls 
who must work, it is vital that they do not 
work beyond their strength. The New 
York law permits an eight-hour day, six 
days a week. Certainly a work week of 
more than 48 hours would be detrimental 
to the health and welfare of youngsters 
and, therefore, would not contribute to 
maximum war production. It is, there- 


fore, unwise from every point of view to 
disregard the standards which have proved 
themselves over and over again. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Employers too mustshoulder theirrespon- 
sibility toward youth. Caught between a 
tight labor market and the requirements of 
production, employers have turned to 
youngsters to replace older workers. One 
store in Buffalo was found to be staffed 
exclusively by minors under 18. Thou- 
sands of employers, ordinarily law abiding, 
are hiring young workers for the first time. 
Because of their lack of information about 
the child labor provisions of the law, they 
are frequently found to be committing 
violations. 


Errect oN HEALTH 


Scientific studies show that factors of 
growth and health are of vital importance 
up to and often beyond the age of 18. 
Children of the same age vary widely as to 
degree of physical and emotional maturity. 
The adolescent years are the danger years, 
characterized by a relatively high death 
rate and more severe illnesses, including 
greater susceptibility to tuberculosis 
which is more marked among the girls. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
recently revealed the alarming fact of an 
increased death rate from tuberculosis 
among young people in the face of a de- 
crease for the population of other age 
groups. 

Young workers are more susceptible 
than adults to accidents, industrial poi- 
sons, and fatigue. While they may 
abound in enthusiasm and a desire to do a 
good job, their lack of muscular coordina- 
tion and the disastrous effects of ac- 
cumulated fatigue make their work more 
hazardous. Increased accidents have al- 
ready taken their toll among the children 
of the nation. New York State reports 
988 compensated accidents in 1942 for 
minors under 18, an increase of 58 per cent 
Over 1941, in striking contrast to the 17 
per cent increase for persons more than 18 
years of age. As a deterrent against the 
illegal employment of children, the New 
York law, like others in the country, re- 
quires double compensation to injured 
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minors illegally employed. Double com- 
pensation awards rose from 52 in 1941 to 
104 in 1942. Similarly in Wisconsin, the 
number of cases involving injury to minors 
illegally employed doubled from 1941 to 
1942. These figures bear tragic witness to 
the price being paid for the employment of 
children. 

Irreparable, too, are the effects on the 
education and training of these children. 
Once a child leaves school, regardless of 
how unsuited he may be for employment, 
regardless of how often he may change 
from one dead-end job to another, he is 
ashamed and reluctant to return to the 
classroom. The current mass exodus from 
the schools adds to the problems of post- 
war readjustment. The country will be 
confronted with a task of the first magni- 
tude, that of educational rehabilitation. 
Ernest Bevin characterized the mainte- 
nance in England of a low school-leaving 
age as a ‘‘great mistake.’ A _ short- 
sighted policy toward the education of 
young people does not assure the greatest 
value to themselves or to the nation. 


Way Protective Measures ARE NECESSARY 


It is therefore with sound, scientific 
basis that safeguards are incorporated 
in the law to keep children in school and 
to protect them from harmful conditions 
of work. The Fair Labor Standards Act 
sets a minimum age of 16 for employment 
in establishments engaged in interstate 
commerce. The Children’s Bureau raised 
the minimum to x8 years for six types of 
hazardous occupations. Supplementing 
these occupations, the Bureau has issued 
a series of advisory standards for five addi- 
tional occupational groups, urging volun- 
tary adherence by employers. While the 
Act is effective against the inroads of child 
labor into manufacturing and mining, 
it has limited control over agricultural 
child labor and does not at all affect ser- 
vice and amusement industries which are 
intra-state in character. 

The New York State law, allowing full- 


time employment at 16 and after-school or 
vacation employment at 14, includes cer- 
tain protective measures for young work- 
ers. The issuance of work permits, re- 
quired for those under 18, is surrounded 
with regulations designed to guard against 
premature or unsuitable employment. The 
minor is required to secure a pledge of em- 
ployment from the prospective employer 
and must further present signed parental 
consent, documentary proof of age, and a 
schooling record if full-time year-round 
employment is sought. The minor is re- 
quired to submit to a physical examination 
by an authorized physician who deter- 
mines the physical fitness of the child for 
the specific job intended, following which 
the work permit may be granted. Every 
time a child gets a new job, a new permit 
and a new pledge of employment must be 
obtained. The law also incorporates 
standards relating to hours and night 
work. A 48-hour week, however, con- 
sidered an acceptable standard for adults 
is often too long for a minor of 16 and 
when combined with school work is 
likely to be far in excess of the capacity of 
the child. In addition, a small proportion 
of the very hazardous types of occupations 
are forbidden and all machinery which re- 
quires guards may not be operated by 
minors under 18 unless the machine is 
properly guarded at the point of operation. 
Unfortunately, in this state as well as 
others, the law does not prevent a child 
from working eight hours a day in addi- 
tion to his school hours. Cases of this 
kind, while rare in normal times, have 
been multiplying in this time of labor 
shortages. 

Realizing that war conditions constitute 
a threat to child labor standards, govern- 
ment and private agencies have concen- 
trated their efforts on the preservation of 
these standards and have embarked on an 
intensive educational campaign to pub- 
licize the standards as well as the dangers 
resulting from deviations. The Chil- 
dren's Bureau appointed a ‘‘Commission on 
Children in Wartime,’’ with nation-wide 
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representation, which has been operating 
valiantly toward this objective. Valu- 
able literature has been published by the 
Children’s Bureau and by the National 
Child Labor Committee. New York State 
recently issued an abstract of laws govern- 
ing the employment of minors and a popu- 
lar pamphlet addressed to boys and girls 
under 18 who plan to work. The wide 
circulation of both of these publications 
attests to the pressing need for informing 
the public of present legislative require- 
ments. To combat illegal child labor, 
labor inspectors in New York State have 
been enforcing the law with increased 
vigilance. Thousands of violations have 
been uncovered. In the resort areas al- 
most every establishment inspected during 
the summer months was found to be violat- 
ing the law. 

Law enforcement is successful only to 
the extent that public opinion supports it. 
The protection of youth and enforcement 
of legislative or voluntary standards center 
around the “‘grass roots’’ in each com- 
munity. Parents, school authorities, es- 
pecially vocational counselors and teach- 
ers, employers, civic organizations, in 
short, all local forces must be marshaled 
for only the concerted effort of all groups 
will guarantee maintenance of proper 
standards. 

The President, in a Child Health Day 
proclamation on May 1, 1943, stated: 


“T call upon the people in each of our 
communities to renew their efforts to 
promote the health of children in war- 
time and to take special measures in 
behalf of those boys and girls of high- 
school age who are combining school 
with part-time jobs, working through 
vacation, or entering full-time employ- 
ment, in order that their safety, health, 
and normal growth may be fully as- 
sured.”’ 


Many government agencies and pri- 
vate organizations have urged that child 
labor standards should not be abrogated 
in the present crisis, emphasizing that any 
modifications should be allowed only after 


due consideration of the needs in the par- 
ticular area and with proper regard for the 
protection of young people. Several fed- 
eral agencies, including the War and Navy 
Departments, in a statement issued Janu- 
ary, 1943, expressed disapproval of blanket 
suspension of labor laws to meet wartime 
needs and strongly recommended that no 
relaxations should be made affecting the 
employment of those under 16. However, 
by July, 1943, 27 states had made changes 
or had granted authority to make changes 
in their child-labor provisions of the law. 
The National Child Labor Committee 
looks upon many of these bills as “‘hysteri- 
cal or at best unwise moves to break down 
important safeguards needlessly." 


CHANGES IN New York STATE STANDARDS 


New York State enacted several changes. 
Children may now be released from school, 
under prescribed conditions, for 30 days 
during the school year for work in plant- 
ing and harvesting by those 14 and over, 
and in canning establishments and green- 
houses by those 16 and over. Age stand- 
ards were reduced, on a limited basis, for 
operation of motor vehicles. In addition, 
the War Emergency Act which permits 
temporary relaxation of state laws in the 
interests of maximum production was 
amended in April, 1943, to allow such dis- 
pensations for minors of 16 and 17. Dis- 
pensations may be granted by the Indus- 
trial Commissioner in individual cases on 
authorization by the State War Council. 
To date, a few variations of a highly re- 
stricted nature have been allowed. In a 
few plants boys under 18 have been pet- 
mitted to work until 12:30 a.m., one-half 
hour later than the statutory limit to 
meet the changing of shifts. In others, 
the extension of the work week during 
daytime hours is allowed, but in no case 
for more than 50 hours weekly, or two 
hours in excess of the statutory standard 
of 48 hours, and then only upon condition 
that adequate lunch and rest periods are 
provided. 
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Various AGENCIES CONCERNED 


The problem of keeping children in 
school and at the same time giving them 
an opportunity to make a contribution to 
the war effort is uppermost in the minds of 
government agencies, educators, employ- 
ers, parents, labor and civic leaders, and 
citizens. Many programs are being con- 
sidered throughout the state and nation 
calling for limited school and work hours 
combined with controlled working condi- 
tions. (See page 83.) 

The War Manpower Commission, the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, and the Com- 
missioner of Education recently joined in a 
declaration against inclusion of school 
youth “in any employment plan until 
other sources of labor have been ex- 
hausted."" The statement emphasized the 
importance of cooperation between the 
United States Employment Service and 
schools on working out local student- 
worker programs. 

The Mayor of New York City also 
strongly urged parents to keep their 
children in school if at all possible. The 
New York State Federation of Labor at its 
recent state-wide convention passed a 
resolution urging legislation to regulate 
part-time work. 

The Commissioner of Education recom- 
mended that certificates be issued to per- 
mit work on school-released time. Other 
recommendations include the requirement 


that students file advance declaration of in- 
tent to work as a safeguard against hasty 
decisions, and that school authorities re- 
quire parental approval through personal 
appearance at the school, thus providing 
a lever against uncontrolled employment. 
A similar joint school-employer project 
conducted by the Lockheed and the Vega 
Aircraft Corporations of California deserves 
study because it points the way to success- 
ful use of young workers consistent with 
protection of health and educational de- 
velopment. 

The maintenance of employment safe- 
guards for wartime employment of youth 
is predicated on the cooperation and under- 
standing offered by those coming in direct 
contact with the child. If our children 
are permitted to be swept along by the cur- 
rent of expediency, impairing their health 
and stultifying their educational develop- 
ment, what of the generation who will 
inherit the peace, the generation for whom 
we are fighting? Vocational counselors 
and teachers bear a direct responsibility in 
protecting the children of the nation and 
are in a strategic position to effectuate 
standards allowing regulated contribution 
to the war at the least cost to health, edu- 
cation, and general welfare. Above all, 
children must be helped to realize the im- 
portance of education. Now more than 
ever, guidance and cougseling services 
are needed to inculcate that understanding 


in young people. 


J Under Miss Papert’s direction the Division of Women in Industry and 
Minimum Wage of the New York State Department of Labor has made 
4 surveys on the various problems connected with child labor, as well as on ’ 
minimum wages, homework, fatigue and efficiency, hours of work, and the 
general working conditions of women and children throughout the state. 








Organizing the Community for 
Vocational Guidance 


CONTRIBUTED BY THE OUT-OF-SCHOOL GUIDANCE COMMITTEE 
N.V.G.A. 


INTRODUCTION 


OMMUNITY COOPERATION has flowered 
C in the white heat of the war effort. 
Through bond drives, air raid service, 
share-a-ride transportation, Red Cross 
campaigns, salvage collections, first aid 
courses, and distribution of ration cards, 
men and women, boys and girls as indi- 
viduals and as groups are working together 
for the common weal. This dynamic spirit 
with all its potentialities must be kept 
alight during the post-war days. 

The immediate problem both in the 
communities and throughout the nation is 
the most effective use of manpower in 
waging this war. The selection, training, 
and placement for the Armed Forces and 
industry involve a special kind of occupa- 
tional adjustment and a delicate balancing 
of many forces to maintain both the fight- 
ing front and the home front at high ef- 
ficiency. 

But when the boys come marching home, 
when the whirring wheels of war industry 
slow down we shall face an occupational 
adjustment unparalleled in the nation’s 
history. Millions of men and women will 
be demobilized from the Services and war 
industries; some will be physically handi- 
capped. 

The problem is already being seriously 
considered by management and labor, by 
government, by educators, and by thought- 
ful citizens in private and public life. But 
no matter on what scale the planning may 
be undertaken, or how a program is initi- 
ated, the community ultimately faces this 
problem. Johnny and Mary, for the most 
part, will return home, be it a farm, a 
crossroads village, or a huge metropolis. 


The community must be ready to receive 
them. They will want jobs and the op- 
portunity to build a decent future. They 
may need counseling—or retraining if they 
are physically handicapped. No one 
agency alone can do the job. The spirit 
of community cooperation quickened by 
the stress of wartime will be even more 
urgently needed during the period of 
tedious post-war occupational adjustment. 

And from the urgency of this post-war 
problem there may be developed a tech- 
nique of cooperation and a long-time pro- 
gram of educational and vocational gui- 
dance in which community agencies pool 
their efforts and share in a joint responsi- 
bility. 

In order to focus attention on this prob- 
lem and to suggest a pattern for organized 
community action, a committee of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
assumed responsibility for developing a 
report on this subject. The committee 
consisted of Julia Alsberg, Dreng Bijor- 
naraa, Frank E. Hobden, A. A. Liveright, 
Walter A. Lurie, John A. Mapp, Roy 
Sherman, Mary G. Shotwell, A. L. Sud- 
ran, and Marguerite W. Zapoleon. 

The committee prepared its manuscript 
as a “‘how”’ contribution, detailing the 
steps to be taken to reach the desired goal. 
In its preparation the committee constantly 
kept in mind a single community. The 
following article is based on the commit- 
tee’s original more detailed report and was 
prepared at Headquarters Office by Ger- 
trude Wolff. Acknowledgment is made 
for editorial assistance given by Walter J. 
Duckat, Director of Group Activities and 
Vocational Guidance at the Juvenile 
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House, Bronx, New York; and Mary 
Corre, Chairman of Publications Commit- 
tee of NVGA. 

Vocational guidance for persons out of 
school whose ages range from 16 to 75 has 
always been a neglected area. The solu- 
tion requires not only setting up vocational 
guidance services in agencies where they 
do not exist but also a peculiar kind of co- 
ordination between them and supplement- 
ing agencies, a coordination equivalent to 
the mobilization of an entire community 
for vocational guidance. This complete 
mobilization should embrace public and 
private schools, colleges, public and pri- 
vate employment agencies, social and civic 
groups as well as industry, leading to a 
complete and continuous program of edu- 
cational and vocational guidance for all the 
individuals in the community who need it. 


Services To BE RENDERED 


In order to envisage the task faced by a 
community mobilizing for vocational gui- 
dance, we list the services of vocational 
guidance as set forth by Myers:! 


Vocational information service 
Personal data collection service 
Counseling service 

Vocational preparatory service 
Placement or employment service 
Follow-up or adjustment service 
Research service 


How to get these services performed for 
everybody—youth and adults—who needs 
them is the question before the community. 
Some communities have a number of public 
and private agencies that provide some of 
these services, although practically no 
community has a sufficient number. Most 
communities have none. Within these 
communities the public conscience must 
first be awakened to the need and ways de- 
vised for meeting this need. 

One way to develop needed vocational 
guidance services in a community would be 
to organize a Council on Vocational Gui- 


1G. E. Myers, Principles and Practices of Vocational 
Guidance (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941). 


dance, embracing all agencies in the com- 
munity that would be concerned. The ob- 
ject might be stated as follows: ‘*To foster 
the development of an effective program of 
vocational guidance by increasing the co- 
ordination and utilization of present facili- 
ties and by stimulating the development of 
additional facilities as needed.” 


Type or AGENCIES—COMPOSITION OF THE 
ORGANIZATION 


The initial sponsorship will vary ac- 
cording to local conditions. Every effort 
should be made to coordinate the activities 
of such a Council and the local NVGA 
branch—and wherever possible they 
should be a part of the same organization 
to prevent duplication. Such a Council 
might well be sponsored by the local 
Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association and be organized as one 
of its committees or departments. In 
other communities where there is no 
Branch of NVGA—a Council of this sort 
might well form the nucleus for a Branch 
and thus develop wider spread community 
support for its undertaking. An excellent 
example of a Council responsible for the 
formation of a Branch is the Omaha Youth 
Guidance Council. 

In an urban community the movement 
might be launched by the Council of Social 
Agencies or Adult Education Council. 
The schools are another logical initiator. 
However started, the following types of 
agency would normally participate: 


1. Educational institutions of ll 
types 

Adult Education Councils 

U. S. Employment Service 

Civil Service (Federal, State, Local) 
State Rehabilitation Service 

Public Libraries 

Scholarship associations 

College and university alumni as- 
sociations 

Social Service Exchange 

Group work agencies (community 
centers, Y's, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
Salvation Army, and settlement 
houses ) 


. 
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11. Welfare Department 

12. Family and Children’s Case Work 
Agencies (Public and Private) 

13. Hospital and health-case agencies, 
clinics 

14. Department of Correction 

15. Juvenile Court 

16. City-planning groups 

17. Civic and community clubs 

18. Professional associations 

19. Parent-Teachers Associations 

20. Service Clubs (Kiwanis, Lions, 
Rotary, Altrusa International, 
Zonta, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, American Association of 
University Women are most active 
in vocational guidance) 

21. Religious groups 

22. Chambers of Commerce and Junior 
C. C.’s 

23. Local labor unions 

24. Personnel or industrial relations 
organizations 

25. Private employment agencies 


Steps In ORGANIZATION 


A few persons deeply concerned with vo- 
cational guidance, such as the local Branch 
of NVGA, might meet to discuss the 
needs and the resources available. (Indeed 
NVGA includes in its membership repre- 
sentatives of schools, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, personnel workers, etc.) 
They would make plans for organizing. 
To a later meeting might be invited repre- 
sentatives of all groups which give acces- 
sory services: religious organizations, 
Welfare Department, hospital and health 
care agencies, Social Service Exchange, 
community and service clubs, as well as 
official representatives of the schools, 
U. S. Employment Service. These groups 
would be informed specifically how they 
might fit into the picture and what prog- 
ress had been made so far; or they might 
meet separately and representatives of the 
first group might report on progress to date 
and on means of participation. 

At this second meeting officers might be 
elected and a committee appointed to draw 
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up a simple constitution? and formulate a 
set of working principles. These prin- 
ciples should be modified as the project 
develops. An executive committee could 
be set up as a permanent committee to 
recommend changes in policy as the need 
arises. Later other committees would be 
appointed such as Publicity, Research, 
Library Facilities, etc. Specific functions 
should be delegated. 

To insure whole-hearted cooperation 
from the agencies concerned, it is impor- 
tant that they participate in the organiza- 
tion process. They should be thoroughly 
familiar with developments before general 
newspaper publicity is released. 

“It is more important,’’ warns R. H. 
Mathewson, “‘to develop a continuing 
favorable attitude of mind on the part of 
community leaders and a sound permanent 
means of dealing with community prob- 
lems than to get a lot of immediate ‘results’ 
that may be only outcomes on paper.’’® 


Tue Councit aT Work 


After the Council is organized the fol- 
lowing projects might be undertaken: 

Survey of Potential Clients. A survey of 
youth and older workers and their prob- 
lems is of prime importance in fixing a 
working basis for the Council and making 
the community aware of the need for voca- 
tional guidance. Several such surveys 
have been published, all revealing that the 
primary interest is in getting jobs of the 
right kind, hence an exhaustive study in 
each community is hardly to be recom- 
mended. It would be important, however, 
to discover the number of persons in vari- 
ous groups, such as number within school 
age who are not attending school; num- 
ber who will leave school in the near 
future; number of handicapped; number 
of unemployed in the community of all 


? For a sample constitution, see the Constitution of 
the Omaha Youth Guidance Council. Office of 
Executive Secretary, 506 S. 17th St., Omaha, Nebr. 

*R. H. Mathewson, ‘‘Organizing a Community 
Adjustment Program.” Gliese Bulletin 1, p. 10. 
Connecticut Department of Education, Division of 
Instruction. 
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ages, by sex. Perhaps the chief value of 
such an undertaking would be to provide 
the opportunity for many agencies to par- 
ticipate in fact finding and thus to be en- 
lightened as to the needs. 

Survey of Community Resources. In order 
to determine the media through which vo- 
cational guidance services can be per- 
formed, a survey should be made to dis- 
cover (1) the agencies now rendering any 
of these services; (2) agencies that can co- 
operate by furnishing clinical service, jobs, 
scholarships. Included among _ these 
should be libraries, and institutions offer- 
ing vocational training. 

All agencies and organizations® should 
be queried as to the type and number of 
clients they are prepared to serve. The 
survey will be more useful if it includes an 
evaluation of these services. 

Before beginning a survey of youth or 
community resources, it would be advis- 
able to investigate any earlier surveys that 
have been made and to review available 
material. Assembling this material and 
bringing it up to date will greatly simplify 
the making of the new survey. 

A survey of community resources was 
made in Dallas, Texas. Initiated by the 
Civic Federation of Dallas, the survey was 
executed largely by volunteer help. The 
series of studies included: a list of types 
of student aids available to high school 
graduates; evaluation of business and 
other training schools, in cooperation with 
the Better Business Bureau and the State 
Department of Vocational Training; a list 
of apprenticeship opportunities; a list of 
Texas occupations affected by statutory 
requirements as to education, training, and 
experience; annotated bibliography on 
occupational literature in the public li- 





‘ For samples of such surveys, see M. M. Chambers 
and H. M. Bell, How to Make a Community Youth Survey 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 
1938); E. deS. Brunner, Surveying Your Community 
(New York: Doran, 1925); R. A. Fuller, A Study of 
Youth Needs and Services in Muncie, Indiana (Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938). 

5 “Selected List of National Organizations Inter- 
ested in Vocational Guidance,’’ Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, XVII, Oct., 1938, p. 42. 


brary; analysis of Census material and its 
implications for Dallas youth; compila- 
tion of opportunities in youth-serving 
organizations; description of training 
courses available through various national 
trade organizations; resources of the pub- 
lic recreation facilities of the city. 

In Dallas, as in other communities, the 
survey revealed an astonishing ignorance 
of community resources and a desperate 
need for a unified service. 

Survey of Occupational Conditions and Op- 
portunities. In evolving a realistic com- 
munity program this type of survey is im- 
portant, for it reveals the industrial struc- 
ture of the community and the probable 
trends. It shows the relationship between 
the job training and the job opportunities. 

The techniques of such a survey are 
clearly outlined by Marguerite W. Zapo- 
leon.® She gives recommendations on de- 
termining the scope, content, method of 
the survey; preparing the forms; directing 
the survey personnel; collecting, tabulat- 
ing, and interpreting the data; and pre- 
paring the report. Included also are de- 
scriptions of surveys and a bibliography. 

Jess Hopkins’ survey of Rochester, N.Y., 
may serve as a model for a community 
survey.” It included general facts about 
the area, analysis of population and em- 
ployers, information on employment facili- 
ties and labor organizations, labor statis- 
tics, seasonal nature of industry, com- 
munity attitude to social problems, relief 
organizations, extent of unemployment, 
employment policy of city and county. 

This outline is flexible and should be 
adapted to local needs. In making a sur- 
vey it is important to include the natural 
economic community rather than the 
political unit, such as city or county. In 
many cities the U. S. Employment Service 
and the local War Manpower Commission 


6 Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Community Occupational 
Surveys (Washington, B. C.: U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Federal Security Agency, 1942). 

7 Jess T. Hopkins, The Emergence of a New Public 
Employment Service (New York: New York State 
eg eer Service, 1935). See also Howard M. 
Bell, Matching Youth and Jobs (Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1940). 
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have developed reports on labor supply and 
demand which are available. 

Presenting the survey findings provides 
the opportunity to stimulate community 
interest in the vocational guidance pro- 
gram and to enlist the support of local lead- 
ers. A representative from another com- 
munity may be invited to report on a suc- 
cessful survey in his own community. 
Such an objective presentation should tend 
to allay any feeling of jealousy among 
local agencies and furnish an incentive to 
make an equally good record. The findings 
should be widely publicized. Criticism 
should be both candid and constructive. 

Allocation of Responsibility. A workable 
plan for coordinating services in the com- 
munity is of primary importance. This 
may involve division of labor, one group 
of agencies holding themselves responsible 
for intensive service of one kind, or for one 
class, such as the handicapped. 

Clearance an Essential Feature. Specific 
channels for clearance must be developed. 
Information on job openings, for example, 
would come through the Public Employ- 
ment Service, private employment agen- 
cies, local labor unions, Civil Service, etc. 
The public schools, the employment agen- 
cies, and community centers (the “‘Y’’’s 
and settlement houses) would cooperate in 
pooling applicants. Information on oc- 
cupations would be available through the 
Public Employment Service, the Chamber 
of Commerce and Junior CC, service clubs, 
such as Rotary and Sorosis, labor unions, 
the public library, vocational guidance and 
placement departments in public schools 
and local colleges, and professional associa- 
tions, such as Engineering Societies. 

Referral. Referral is a crucial technique 
in operating vocational guidance on a com- 
munity basis. John, for example, may 
need clinical service for defective vision. 
The counselor will refer him to a clinic 
and ask him to report again after he has 
visited the clinic. Further referrals may 
be necessary if he needs glasses and lacks 
the money to pay for them. 

Frank, a parolee, will be referred to such 


agencies as Big Brothers or a Board of 
Guardians of his church. 

Alice is a promising high school student 
who lacks funds to enter college. She is 
referred to a scholarship association, local 
alumni association, or a civic group which 
provides funds for needy students. 

George, whose leg was amputated in an 
accident, needs an artificial limb. The 
counselor refers his case to the local office 
of the State Rehabilitation Bureau. 

The list of community agencies offering 
a variety of services to which the counselor 
may refer his client may be extended indefi- 
nitely. 


CENTRAL CouNSELING OFFICE 


The Council may decide that in addition 
to any privately supported vocational 
counseling offices in the community it 
should have a central counseling service 
operating directly under the Council, itself. 
This would provide one place where begin- 
ners who have no affiliation with any of 
the existing agencies feel free to go. This 
office might also serve as a model and thus 
raise the quality of other offices in the 
community. 

Descriptions of such offices abound in the 
literature. In general the office should be 
staffed with a sufficient number of trained 
vocational counselors, together with psy- 
chometrists, case workers, and placement 
officers. 

An indispensable adjunct to such an 
office is an efficient record system. Ade- 
quate records should cover all contacts 
with the client, a record of assets and lia- 
bilities as revealed by work experience and 
test results, school and work history, 
record of referrals, placement and follow- 


up. 
PuBLiciTy 


The Council should report to the com- 
munity through a continuous publicity 
program. Reports on Council activities 
should appear regularly in the local press; 
Council meetings should be publicized. 
Speakers on the latest developments in the 
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field should periodically talk before the 
constituent organizations and other civic 


groups. 
FINANCING THE CoUNCIL 


The financing of the Council should rest 
on a broad base of public support. Diversi- 
fied resources produce sounder financing 
and make less likely the charge that one 
group dictates policy. Possible sources 
for financial support are foundations, com- 
munity funds, chambers of commerce, 
councils of social agencies, service clubs, 
college alumni groups, private citizens— 
all the constituent agencies in the Council, 
plus other groups interested in civic wel- 
fare. In some areas contributions may be 
secured from Veteran groups, Jewish Wel- 
fare funds, societies devoted to the ad- 
vancement of colored people, and other 
organizations concerned with minority 
groups or the handicapped. 

If only limited funds for the Council 
have been secured, a special committee 
should be appointed responsible for in- 
suring continued financing. This problem 
will be more easily solved if the Council 
has already won the respect of the com- 
munity. 

In addition to coordinating and chan- 
neling vocational guidance services in 
the community, the Council can perform 
other functions. It can issue monthly or 
weekly occupational bulletins showing 
current labor needs in the area. It can de- 
velop opportunities for work-experience. 
To maintain high standards, the Council 
should evaluate local vocational training 
facilities and the commercial vocational 
guidance and placement services. 

The campaign for propagandizing should 
be unceasing. Courses for the professional 
training of vocational counselors may be 
developed through the local university or 
extension courses. Seminars, regional 
and state conferences may be called. An 
advisory service should be available to 
other agencies interested in expanding 
their vocational guidance services. Lists 


of vocational material for special shelves in 
public and school libraries should be pre- 
pared. The Council also should be active 
in recommending legislation dealing with 
vocational guidance and should carefully 
scrutinize existing laws. 

The Council program should be flexible 
and continually adjusted to the changing 
needs of the community. On the other 
hand, sound operating policy dictates that 
the size of the staff and the resources avail- 
able will determine the rate of expansion. 


Turee Community Prans Now 
FUNCTIONING 


The pooling of community resources to 
aid the vocational adjustment of youth 
and adults has been tried in various com- 
munities. One of these is the Occupational 
Planning Committee of Greater Cleveland. 
Organized in September, 1941, it now has 
100 members, representing education, busi- 
ness, industry, government, the home, 
labor, civic, and social welfare agencies. 

Under its constitution it ‘shall not en- 
gage in direct services to youth,"’ leaving 
such services to agencies set up for that 
purpose. The committee, a cross-section 
of community interests, aims to take an 
over-all view of the steps involved in the 
employment of youth and in developing 
in him the right work attitude. 

During the early stages of its develop- 
ment the Committee attempted to “‘reveal 
the specific function of each agency operat- 
ing in the fields of youth guidance, train- 
ing, and job placement, making clear the 
important niche each occupies in the total 
community ensemble of youth service and 
their relation to each other."’ 

Much attention has necessarily been de- 
voted to immediate problems arising from 
the war. But at least tentative plans have 
been made for dealing with the tough prob- 
lem of post-war occupational readjust- 
ment. 

Some of its major activities include the 
following: holding meetings; conducting 
an Institute on war guidance for leaders of 
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youth-serving agencies; distributing In- 
formation Bulletins and a Directory of 
Non-Profit Services in vocational guidance, 
training, and placement; reporting on 
studies made by subcommittees on occupa- 
tional problems; effecting working rela- 
tions with USES, trade organizations; urg- 
ing the local Board of Education to in- 
crease counseling facilities; recommend- 
ing to the State Department of Industrial 
Relations that it enlarge its staff of factory 
inspectors. 

The Committee maintains an office 
where significant material on vocational 
guidance, training, and placement is avail- 
able to all interested persons. Its work is 
financed through the Welfare Foundation, 
the Cleveland Foundation, Kiwanis Club, 
companies, and individuals. 

The Omaha Youth Guidance Council 
was organized in 1935 “‘to coordinate and 
unify the guidance activities in Omaha, to 
promote a program of guidance for Omaha 
youth, and to study the problems of 
youth,” according to its constitution. Its 
primary purpose is ‘‘to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of the many organizations already 
engaged in some phase of the work and to 
eliminate unnecessary duplication.” 

Its ror members at this writing represent 
15 social agencies, 14 public and private 
schools, 17 civic organizations, and 8 
interested individuals. The Council meets 
monthly and is required by the constitu- 
tion to hold at least eight meetings annu- 
ally. 

Among its activities for 1942-1943 were 
publishing a handbook for members, co- 
operating with the Omaha Civilian Defense 
Council in its City-Wide Volunteer Recrea- 
tional Leadership Training Course, spon- 
soring legislation for licensing and regu- 
lating private commercial trade and cor- 
respondence schools. (The bill failed by a 
slight margin.) A series of three meetings 
featuring the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency elicited strong community support, 
resulting in a series of articles in the local 
papers and radio broadcasts. Annually the 
Council sponsors a hobby fair, job clinic, 
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or other project adapted to current com- 
munity needs. 

The Denver Occupational Adjustment 
Service, on the other hand, deals directly 
with clients. The Service represented a 
pooling in 1939 of NYA, State Employ- 
ment Service, and the public schools, to 
deal with the problem of unemployed 
youth. The war emergency has made it 
necessary for NYA and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service to withdraw financial sup- 
port. This service now is being maintained 
by the Denver Public Schools to facilitate 
youth and adult adjustments to civilian 
and war production manpower needs. 


How To Use Tuts Report 


This report does not purport to be a blue- 
print which can be automatically followed 
in every community. Furthermore, the 
community which would undertake a 
project of vocational guidance for adults 
might be a large city, a neighborhood, a 
county, or other administrative unit. 
Even the Community Council on Voca- 
tional Guidance which has been set forth 
as one type of implementing agency need 
not necessarily follow the pattern here 
presented. Nevertheless, the problems 
with which the community must cope are 
identical; namely, focusing all vocational 
guidance resources on each individual who 
needs them. 

The Committee would welcome com- 
ments, supplementary ideas, reports of 
community projects under way. If the 
adults of a community needing vocational 
guidance are to be reached, it is certain 
that a number of agencies must collaborate 
to render this service. Because it touches 
a human need that is so fundamental, a 
program of this nature is bound to make a 
strong appeal for support. 

If the Council is truly representative of 
the community and makes a definite con- 
tribution to it, if it wins recognition as the 
hub of vocational guidance activities in the 
area, if it has a dynamic program, it will 
inevitably become a vital force in the com- 
munity which it serves. 
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One Million Men 





Have Come Back! 


MARY FRANCES WARD 


Assistant Editor, Manpower Review, War Manpower Commission 


AS THE SECOND YEAR Of America’s par- 
ticipation in World War II draws toa 
close, approximately 1,000,000 men have 
ended their service with the Armed Forces. 
Of these, 500,000 had been returned to 
civilian life at the end of 1942; and by the 
end of 1943, it is estimated that 600,000 
more will have been released. By 1944, 
the rate of discharge is expected to reach 
1,000,000 men a year. 

The million who will have returned by 
the end of 1943 comprises combat and non- 
combat casualties, including those who 
have developed disabling diseases, ner- 
vous disorders, and the like; and it in- 
cludes also specially discharged groups, 
such as the upper-age group of 38 and over, 
who were released because their skills 
could be made to serve the best interests of 
the war in vital agricultural work or in 
war production, and former skilled miners, 
released to relieve the serious manpower 
shortages in such non-ferrous metal mines 
as copper, zinc, and molybdenum. These 
specially discharged groups are being 
channeled for placement through the facili- 
ties of the United States Employment Ser- 
vice, and their exemption from military 
duty is conditioned upon their continu- 
ance in the essential jobs for which they 
have been specifically released. 

Except for the specially released groups, 
dischargees for the most part are dis- 
ability cases with handicaps of varying 
degree. Before many of them can be re- 
turned to gainful employment, they need 
rehabilitation and training. Congress on 
March 24, 1943, charged the Veterans 
Administration with the rehabilitation 


and training of men injured in line of duty. 
The rehabilitation of veterans otherwise 


injured comes under the surveillance of 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, a 
newly created branch of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, which has taken over the re- 
habilitation functions formerly vested in 
the U. S. Office of Education. An amend- 
ment to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, 
approved by Congress on July 6, 1943, ex- 
tends coverage to men and women in- 
jured in civilian war service and in such 
war-supporting activities as the Aircraft 
Warning Service, the Civil Air Patrol, the 
U. S. Citizens Defense Corps, or as a 
registered trainee of such units, or as a 
member of a crew of a vessel of the U. S. 
Maritime Commission or the War Ship- 
ping Administration. 


VETERAN PLACEMENT 


Following the completion of physical 
rehabilitation and training, a veteran may 
be placed in employment either through 
the facilities of the War Manpower Com- 
mission’s recruiting agency—the United 
States Employment Service—or through 
the facilities of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion; or his training may have been ear- 
marked for direct placement in private 
industry. Since many agencies cooperate 
in locating job opportunities for the re- 
turning veteran, his present chances for 
employment are excellent. 

On the whole, war production and the 
civilian economy readily absorb the men 
who are now returning to a non-military 
status, with only a slight or no physical 
impediment to employment. In the event 
that a dischargee wishes to return to the 
job held before his induction—a guarantee 
provided by the terms of theSelective Train- 
ing and Service Act—the Reemployment 
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Committeeman of the Selective Service 
Reemployment Division, one of whom is 
attached to each local draft board, will 
help him enforce his rights. On the 
other hand, if the veteran wishes to locate 
a new job, or a new type of work, either in 
war-essential industry or in a non-war oc- 
cupation, the nation-wide facilities of the 
United States Employment Service are at 
his disposal. This agency has its finger 
on the pulse of the labor market, is familiar 
with its stringencies and needs, and as the 
backbone of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion’s manpower utilization program, can 
serve the best interests of the workers, of 
war production, and of the nation as a 
whole. Furthermore, its specialized 
units, such as the Veterans’ Employment 
Service, the Special Services for the Handi- 
capped, and the Occupational Analysis and 
Manning Table Division, equip it to give 
signal service to the especial needs of 
handicapped veterans. 


Hanpicappep Maxe Goop 


The country is now generally familiar 
with what the handicapped are doing in 
the war effort. The program for their 
integration into the labor force has made 
tremendous strides through the necessities 
of war; and through the War Manpower 
Commission’s program for utilization of 
the handicapped, much valuable experi- 
ence has been gained which will advan- 
tageously affect the employment interests 
of all handicapped veterans. Employers 
are now convinced that the handicapped 
perform as efficiently as the able-bodied 
when the handicapped applicant and the 
job are intelligently matched. This has 
conditioned employers to the acceptance 
of handicapped veterans, not on an “‘emo- 
tional’’ basis, but on their merits and in 
competition with other workers. 

The Veterans’ Employment Service— 
which perhaps more than any other organ- 
ized agency is close to the heart of the 
veteran's problems—is now entering its 
twelfth year of operations, serving all 
classes of veterans of all wars, not for- 


getting those as far back as the Spanish 
American war of 1898, if these oldsters 
seek to join the labor force. All of the 
state and many of the local Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Representatives are themselves 
veterans of the last World War. 

The specialized occupational analysis 
service of the United States Employment 
Service (the Division of Occupational 
Analysis and Manning Tables)! has de- 
veloped one of the most important aids 
yet devised to insure “‘precision’’ place- 
ment of handicapped persons. Called 
“Special Aids for the Placing of Navy (or 
Army) Personnel in Civilian Jobs, * these 
aids are based on an analysis made early 
in the defense program of thousands of 
service jobs at the request of the War and 
Navy Departments. Used by the ser- 
vices to facilitate their task of utilizing 
men at their highest skills in the Armed 
Forces, they are now facilitating the work 
of the United States Employment Service 
in returning service men to their best 
sphere of usefulness in the civilian labor 
market. The United States Employment 
Service, familiar with the types of jobs 
that can best be adapted to the limitations 
of the handicapped, can thus open the 
doors of industry to the thousands of 
disabled veterans surviving World War II. 

The total number of dischargees nearing 
the million mark, and on the upward 
scale, represents a valuable employable 
source of labor. It is a source of man- 
power that takes on increasing impor- 
tance as production goals rise and labor re- 
sources become more stringent; it was 
bound to become a factor in the War 
Manpower Commission's plan for the 
fullest utilization and stabilization of 
manpower. Not only can returning ser- 
vice men continue to serve by filling gaps 
in the labor force; they are already in 
demand for their high morale-building 
influence in war plants. Absenteeism 
drops and worker output rises when a 
man returned from combat duty attacks a 


1 See Occupations, October, 1943, pages 20-23. 
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job on the production line with a zeal 
born of first-hand contact with the enemy. 


Pre-DiscHARGE REGISTRATION 


It was to eliminate any wasteful lapse 
of time between the mustering out of 
veterans and their absorption into the 
labor force that the War Manpower 
Commission set up its pre-discharge regis- 
tration programs. These programs, one 
to facilitate the employment of discharged 
naval personnel, and a similar program 
for the Army, were worked out in co- 
operation with Navy and Army officials 
and placed under the supervision of the 
Veterans’ Employment Service. Briefly, 
their main objective is to provide a pre- 
discharge registration and referral ser- 
vice, by means of which the United States 
Employment Service can channel a maxi- 
mum number of service men into jobs in 
the shortest possible time. Nor is the 
service man’s individual welfare lost sight 
of, since return to gainful employment is 
frequently his best means of rehabilita- 
tion. 

Once the Army and Navy have ap- 
proved a list of men for discharge, it is 
furnished to the Veterans’ Employment 
Service and arrangements are made for pre- 
discharge registration in line with USES 
procedures.* USES interviewers are sent 
into the hospitals to assist the men in re- 
cording their previous work histories and 
their in-service experience. Appended to 
this registration card will be pertinent 
medical information having a bearing 
on the veteran's future employability. 
During the interview, the veteran is ap- 
prised of his reemployment rights as well 
as his opportunities for employment in 
war production or elsewhere, and of his 
opportunities for rehabilitation and train- 
ing for specific job opportunities. Cards 
for the men wishing to return to their 
home communities are forwarded through 
Employment Service channels to the ap- 
propriate local office, so that by the time 
the veteran leaves the service, preliminary 
steps for his employment or for his re- 
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habilitation and training leading to em- 
ployment have been completed. 

As far as possible, the Employment Ser- 
vice tries to retain naval dischargees for 
work in naval shore establishments where 
men are sorely needed. Local Veterans’ 
Employment Representatives are familair 
with the naval shore establishment open- 
ings, and many disabled men are referred 
directly from the hospitals to civilian 
employment with the Navy. This type of 
placement is in accord with the policy of 
cooperation existing between the USES, 
the Navy, and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the most effective utilization of the 
skills of dischargees in the interest of the 
war program. 


Inpustry WELCOMES VETERANS 


A gratifying aspect of the programs for 
Navy and Army dischargees is the will- 
ingness of employers to cooperate. In- 
dustry, generally, is now seeking to 
employ returning veterans. This is due in 
part to the changed attitude of employers 
brought about by the War Manpower 
Commission's program for the fullest 
utilization of the handicapped in the war 
effort. Disabilities which were once con- 
sidered a bar to employment are now 
often regarded as assets. Induced by 
stringent labor market conditions to give 
the handicapped a trial, industry has 
found them efficient, dependable and 
trustworthy. They are carving a perma- 
nent niche for themselves in the labor 
force, and, to their everlasting credit, are 
thereby blazing a trail for the war handi- 
capped and others who through accident 
in the future may join their ranks. 

Veterans’ Employment Representatives, 
who are continually active in contacting 
employers on the utilization of handi- 
capped veterans, report a growing num- 
ber of commitments from large industries 
to the effect that all war veterans who are 
sent to them will be hired, and that wher- 
ever possible the men will be trained and 
upgraded to supervisory positions. In 
some instances men are given either full- 
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or part-time jobs while they are convalesc- 
ing in Navy or Army hospitals, a procedure 
which has been an excellent morale 
builder for the men themselves and has 
aided materially in helping to meet certain 
manpower shortages. 

A corporation manufacturing material 
for the Navy announced that it would in- 
crease its personnel by several thousand 
before the end of 1943. Prevailed on by 
the Veterans’ Employment Representa- 
tive to consider the employment of handi- 
capped veterans, it is surveying jobs and 
listing separately those in which certain 
types of disability will in no way inter- 
fere with performance on the job. Like- 
wise, a submarine equipment company is 
planning to utilize handicapped naval dis- 
chargees. An aircraft company is making 
places for men from the battlefields, re- 
grouping functions to accommodate 
physically disabled and even blind men. 
Jobs for the latter include the cleaning and 
inspecting of large caliber machine guns 
before they are fitted into the wings of 
fighting planes. The personnel man of 
the plant says that blind men can be made 
expert in this business in 3 days. A com- 
pany manufacturing military engines has a 
program to provide either jobs or training 
for all veterans returned in its area. One 
large firm reveals that it has between 500 
and 600 occupations in its plants, where 
handicapped veterans can be utilized. 
These few cases are typical of a trend that 
is growing throughout the nation. 


HANDICAPPED VETERANS IN THE JoB 

As for the returned veterans themselves, 
reports available on those placed in jobs 
through the activities of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service show a fine record of 
individual performance and splendid mo- 
tale. These cases tell their own story: 

An army truck driver lost an arm at 
Pearl Harbor. He required four months’ 
hospitalization. Following discharge, 


he was placed in a training class for 
welders and eventually placed in a job. 
The performance of this one-armed welder 


was so outstanding that he was awarded 
the silver medal of the War Production 
Board and cited for distinguished service 
on the home front. 


The aftermath of severe burns and the 
shock of being thrown violently into the 
open sea left a South Pacific sailor in a 
palsied condition. He tried several jobs 
after his discharge but gave them up in 
discouragement. After a Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Representative studied his con- 
dition and work reactions, he found the 
answer in a job away from other workers, 
where the comparative seclusion helped 
the worker's concentration and subse- 
quently helped him to overcome his ner- 
vousness. He is turning in a good per- 
formance as a punch and shear machine 
operator. 


This Midway casualty was an artillery 
man who had been struck in the hip by 
shrapnel. After a long period of treat- 
ment in several hospitals, he was left with 
alimp. Upon discharge, he sought work 
“Yon his own."’ Several jobs aggravated 
his condition, and the worried employer 
released him. A Veterans’ Employment 
Representative, hearing of the case, finally 
sought the man out and found a place for 
him at a radio studio, where he could 
stand or sit but did not have to walk in 
performing his work. He made good. 


A World War II veteran suffered a 
non-service-connected disability. Through 
an automobile accident, he lost both legs. 
Discharged from the service and faced 
with the support of a family, his pre- 
dicament was indeed serious. Pending 
the provision of artificial legs, his case 
was referred to the local USES office, 
where it was reviewed by the Veterans’ 
Employment Representative and the Spe- 
cial Services Representative. They dis- 
covered that the veteran was mechanically 
minded; that he had a habit of tinkering 
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around the house with plumbing, machin- 
ery, his car, or whatever happened to be at 
hand. He had a fairly well-equipped ma- 
chine shop in the back of his garage and, 
although an amateur, possessed consider- 
able skill. The outcome was that the 
Veterans’ Employment Representative was 
able to relate his hobby to work as a sub- 
contractor making metal gadgets in his 
work-shop garage for a war production 
plant. He is kept busy, the last contract 
being for $10,000, and his earnings aver- 
age $70 a week. 


A pleasant telephone voice got a job for 
a veteran with paralyzed legs; southern 
cotton mill owners are using disabled 
veterans as watchmen; legless veterans are 
working as bench machinists; a war neuro- 
sis case is readjusting to civilian life in a 
pay-roll job; a Commando (Combined 
Operations Forces of Lord Mountbatten) 
returned from a raid on Brest with shrap- 
nel in his knee, but it doesn’t hinder him 
from helping to build Flying Fortresses; 
and a 19-year-old Marine with two bullet 
wounds, a shrapnel wound, a whole silver 
jaw (both sides), and the loss of the sight 
of his left eye was ‘‘fitted"’ into a job that 
he really likes because a Veterans’ Em- 
ployment Representative ‘‘looked around"’ 
and a cooperative employer said *‘Send him 
out.”’ 


Perhaps the most extraordinary case 
coming out of Pearl Harbor is that of a 
fire-control man on the Navy's West 
Virginia. Bombed from the ship, he re- 
gained consciousness only when he hit the 
water and was mighty glad when a rescue 
launch started pulling him aboard. He 
doesn’t remember the interval between 
that and the moment he woke up in a 
Mare Island hospital, because a Jap ma- 
chine gun bullet got him in the neck, 
ranged toward and lodged in his heart, 
where it remained until surgery removed 
it. Enough to pin any man down for 
life, but this chap, accepting help from 


the Veterans’ Employment Representa- 
tive, will be found any hour of the work- 
ing day doing a bang-up job on a Lockheed 
assembly line. He'll probably tell you, 
too, that the past was O.K., because it was 
by its fortuitous quirks that he found his 
wife. You see, he married his nurse. 


These and thousands of other place- 
ments in war-useful jobs are strengthen- 
ing the case for permanent use of the handi- 
capped in the nation’s labor force, and they 
augur well for the fate of war-injured 
veterans in the future. The service for 
veterans in the United States Employment 
Service is being constantly expanded, not 
only to keep pace with the rate of dis- 
charge as the tempo of war quickens, but 
to be in readiness for more intensive place- 
ment when 11,000,000 men and women 
are mustered out of service. How many of 
this number will be in the disabled group 
is difficult to estimate, but medical ex- 
perts are agreed that the wounded stand a 
better chance of survival in World War II 
than in any other war in history. Ninety- 
seven per cent of the Navy and Marine 
wounded of Pearl Harbor have recovered. 
All told, military medical history is writ- 
ing an incredible story as a result of plastic 
surgery, the miraculous sulfa drugs, the 
use of dried blood plasma, and by virtue 
of the mobile character of ambulance jeeps, 
miniature field hospitals, ambulance 
planes, hospital ships, X-ray and field 
laboratories, and even doctors who are 
parachute jumpers, ski-runners, skippers, 
pilots, or jungle woodsmen. In every 
other war, the wounded have been trans- 
ported to hospitals; in this war the hos- 
pital is more likely to go to the wounded. 
Thus, with the dangers resulting from 
wounds (shock, hemorrhage, infection, 
and delay) virtually conquered by medical 
science, organization, and transport, most 
of our casualties are coming back. Many 
of them are disabled, yes, but still they are 
coming back! Jobs in which they can carry 
on in a useful capacity are the country’s 
best evidence of gratitide. 





Opportunities for the Physical Therapist 


BETTY A. RICE 


Education Committee, American Physiotherapy Association 


@Here is a field worth exbloring, 
for the present demand for physical 
therapists is likely to continue through 
the post-war period of rehabilitation. 
The requirements, accredited schools, 
and earnings are given here. 





HYSICAL THERAPY is ‘the treatment of 

disability, injury and disease by non- 
medicinal means, comprising the use of 
massage, exercise, and the physical, chemi- 
cal, and other properties of heat, light, 
water and electricity (except roentgen 
rays, radium and electrosurgery).’’ It is 
an accepted part of modern medicine. 

The physical therapist works under the 
direction of a physician. The physician 
diagnoses and prescribes and the physical 
therapist carries out the physician's orders, 
providing a valuable service in the recov- 
ery of the patient. 

Physical therapists are necessary in the 
various branches of the Army and in the 
Navy, in industrial accident work, in hos- 
pitals and clinics, physicians’ offices, 
public health services, and crippled chil- 
dren’s schools. Physical therapists may 
have a private practice, working always 
under the orders of the patient's attending 
physician. 

The Army needs a large number of 
Physical Therapy Aides for hospital duty 
here and abroad. Candidate may state 
preference for the Army Air Forces, the 
Army Ground Forces, and the Army 
Service Forces. The initial appointment 


is to the grade of Second Lieutenant with 
the same pay, money allowance for sub- 
sistence and quarters, and travel allow- 
ances as are paid to officers in that grade 
without dependents. 


Promotion to a 


higher grade is based on the recommenda- 
tion of the immediate commanding officer, 
dependent upon qualifications, length of 
service, and existing vacancies. The 
Army does not take men as Physical Ther- 
apy Aides. 

The Navy accepts both men and women 
as physical therapists. Women serve as 
physical therapists under the WAVES 
but may not be sent overseas. Their 
status is dependent on their educational 
qualifications. Physical therapists with 
the B.A. or B.S. degree are eligible for 
commissions. 

Physical Therapy has been a steadily 
growing profession since the last war but 
has never been an overcrowded field. Since 
a large number of the available personnel 
has been absorbed by the Armed Forces, 
there is a shortage in civilian positions 
with an ever-increasing need in hospitals 
and clinics, especially those doing indus- 
trial accident cases. It will also be an 
essential part of the tremendous rehabilita- 
tion program which will continue long 
after this war is over. It is safe to say 
that the student entering this profession 
can be assured of a position as long as she 
may desire one. 


REQUIREMENTS 


Before entering training for this profes- 
sion, the student should consider whether 
he wishes to work in a ‘human labora- 
tory."’ The mind, as well as the body, of 
the patient has to be considered in treat- 
ment. Unless one has a sympathetic 
understanding of human problems, the 
finest education and professional training 
will not make a good physical therapist. 

(Please turn to page 116) 
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APPROVED SCHOOLS FOR PuysicaAL THERAPY TECHNICIANS 





Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association 
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The educational requirements of physi- 
cal therapists set up by the Council on 
Medical Education of the American Medi- 
cal Association include prerequisite train- 
ing as well as the minimum essentials of 
an acceptable school of physical therapy. 
According to their most recent publication 
candidates for admission should be able to 
satisfy one of the following requirements: 


a. Graduation from an_ accredited 
school of nursing. 
b. Graduation from an_ accredited 


school of physical education. 

c. Two years of approved college 
training including satisfactory 
courses in biology and other sciences. 

Courses in general physics and chemis- 

try, as well as biology, are highly 
recommended for all who seek to 
enter training in physical therapy. 


Schools of Physical Therapy are ap- 
proved by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, American Medical 
Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. The approved schools 
are listed on page 115. 

During the present war, certain ap- 
proved schools are offering emergency 
courses of six months, which are followed 
by six months of additional training in 
Army hospitals. The schools offering 
the emergency course are indicated on the 
list. 

Students desiring to enter a school not 
on the approved list should write directly 
to the Council on Medical Education and 
Hospitals of the American Medical As- 
sociation, to inquire about the standing 
of the school. There are many commer- 
cial schools giving misleading informa- 
tion regarding their standing. Graduates 
from these schools are ineligible to become 
members of the American Registry for 
Physical Therapy Technicians or the pro- 
fessional organization, the American 
Physiotherapy Association. 


In the United States today there are 
about 1,600 physical therapists, less than 
100 of whom are men, listed in the Ameri- 
can Registry of Physical Therapy Techni- 
cians. This is approximately the member- 
ship of the American Physiotherapy 
Association. There are probably qualified 
technicians who are not on either list, 
which would bring the total up to 1,900. 
The Army is asking for 1,000 technicians 
immediately so the need for more students 
is urgent. 


EARNINGS 


The salary of a Physical Therapist 
varies considerably, according to the sec- 
tion of the country. A recent survey of 
the entire country, made by the American 
Physiotherapy Association, showed that 
the average beginning salary was $1,500 
with range up to $4,000. With the in- 
creases of the past year the beginning 
salary is probably about $1,800 at the 
present time. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


A limited number of scholarships are 
available for students of Physical Therapy, 
through the American Physiotherapy As- 
sociation, 495 California Avenue, Palo 
Alto, California. These have been made 
possible through a grant from the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Scholarships through the Kellogg Founda- 
tion Loan Fund are available in the in- 
stitutions where their loan funds are now 
operating. Pi Beta Phi sorority has ten 
scholarships available for physical ther- 
apy in the colleges where there is a chapter 
of Pi Beta Phi. 

For additional information on Physical 
Therapy, write to the Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee of the Ameri- 
can Physiotherapy Association, Hazel E. 
Furscott, 384 Post Street, San Francisco, 
California. 
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New Freedom for the Blind 


MADELINE G. GANS and CARL C. PIRUPS-HVARRE 


Counselor, High School, Manasquan, N. J.; and Director of Employment, N. J. State 
Commission for the Blind 


©War labor shortages have broken 
down many of the barriers against 
the employment of the physically 
handicapped. Among those gaining 
new work opportunities are the visu- 
ally handicapped. They need sound 
vocational guidance, particularly at 
this time. The special problems in- 
volved are discussed here. See also 
Occupations, May, 1941, page 585. 





opAY IN ouR defense program the 

blind! are being trained for war indus- 
tries. They work with the sighted, not 
on a basis of charity or sympathy but in 
full competition and at the same wages. 
They are demonstrating that all place- 
ments of blind persons should be made on 
merit. The records show that with the 
proper training blind workers surpass the 
sighted from 10 to 80 per cent in certain 
hand-skilled operations as blind persons 
are especially adept at these. 

Manual dexterity with all that this 
ability implies in efficiency of motion has 
only relatively recently been understood 
and exploited. Economy of motion has 
been highly developed in many blind per- 
sons as a matter of necessity. They learn 
to use their fingers as a substitute for eyes. 

The desperate labor shortage has given 
blind workers the opportunity to prove 
that they can do efficiently many machine 
operations formerly performed by the 

1This paper refers to those persons with less than 
20/200 vision in the better eye when corrected with 
glasses. They cannot see at 20 feet what normal eyes 
see at 200 feet. As a group their visual perception 
ranges from totally blind and those who can only dis- 


tinguish light from darkness, to those who can read 
newspaper headlines but not ordinary print. 


sighted. The use of fixtures, jigs, and 
mandrils has greatly facilitated the em- 
ployment of the blind. A blind man 
working on a jig boring operation finds 
that time spent by his sighted co-worker 
looking at his work is just so much time 
wasted, since the job does not essentially 
require vision. 

A blind man working at gauging at the 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., at 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, reached on his 
fourth day a production amount that usu- 
ally requires two weeks for new opera- 
tors to acquire. The company reports 
that a check made on his output shows that 
he is consistently maintaining the maxi- 
mum, and there is no record of his having 
passed any bad work since he was put on 
regular production.? 

The Nunn-Bush Shoe Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, state that for nearly a 
quarter of a century they have used blind 
persons or persons with deficient sight for 
inspection work on men’s shoes. They 
have found them more satisfactory than 
workers with perfect sight. Their fingers 
are more sensitive, they are able to con- 
centrate better. This type of worker has 
proved thoroughly satisfactory for this 
particular job.? 

The Essex Rubber Company of Trenton, 
New Jersey, claims that a blind girl has 
averaged well over the estimated average 
output for the work on which she is em- 
ployed. By actual comparison, she is 
slightly above other employees previously 
employed on this particular job, and they 
feel that the inspection done by her is more 





a Letters from Sighted Employers of Blind Employees, 
1942, published by National Society for the Blind, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. 
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careful and thorough than her predeces- 
sor’s. 

Blind persons working in factories in 
competition with sighted workers have 
consistently excelled in speed and accuracy, 
without a single recorded compensable 
accident in the United States for forty 
years. This is an an unbeatable safety 
record. There is no provision in any 
policy of Workmen's Compensation in- 
surance which interferes with the proper 
placing of blind persons in industry. 
Furthermore, there is nothing in any 
formula for the establishment of premium 
rates for such insurance that takes account 
of the age or the physical handicap of any 
employee. 

The question might be raised whether or 
not a blind person would be able to move 
around in a factory or an office. Even the 
sighted generally walk about with a 
friend, and in a short time the blind 
worker does also. Generally too much 
attention and aid are given the blind 
worker and his sighted comrades have to 
be taught how much is advisable. 

Because of new inventions and tech- 
nological improvements, the number of 
occupations is constantly changing. The 
blind are as able as the sighted to meet 
these changes and should be encouraged to 
do so. The possibilities of discovering 
new careers for highly educated blind 
persons should be carefully explored and 
those with enterprise, courage, and in- 
telligence to embark on new ventures 
should be assisted and encouraged. 

Here we are chiefly concerned with the 
estimated 10 per cent of the blind who are 
employable in outside industry. Many 
blind high school graduates are not col- 
lege material. The vocational counselor 
should aid these in planning for non-pro- 
fessional work. 

Blind boys may be trained in mechanics 
and machine operations. Girls may be 
trained in home economics or certain in- 
dustrial operations. Both boys and girls 
may be taught office work and become 
dictaphone operators, telephone operators, 


receptionists. As a rule they make ex- 
cellent typists as most children with de- 
fective vision study touch typing, begin- 
ning with the third grade. They also 
study Braille shorthand and can compete 
with sighted typists. Blind workers are 
less efficient in small offices where the work 
is diversified; their efficiency increases 
with specialization. 

Training of the blind should develop 
both manual dexterity and muscular co- 
ordination. Through various tool opera- 
tions constantly repeated, the student gains 
ability, skill, and muscular control. 

Pre-vocational training is perhaps even 
more important than vocational training 
for it can be the basis for consideration 
of many vocations. Thus if a blind person 
were trained only as a drill press operator, 
some time might pass before he could be 
placed in a job. On the other hand, if he 
were trained to develop muscular coordina- 
tion and manual dexterity, it would be 
merely a matter of a few days before he 
would be able to perform any one of a num- 
ber of machine operations. 

In order to attain the vocational objec- 
tive for the blind student, the counselors 
must always remember that the student 
does have defective vision. He must 
realize that blind pupils gain knowledge 
through hearing and touching and that 
the concepts given must be shown in those 
terms. The vocational counselor should 
recognize the fact that these blind students 
are trying to adjust themselves to occupa- 
tions in an increasingly mechanized civili- 
zation. 


Wiper Horizons 


Traditionally, blind persons have been 
considered extremely limited in their 
ability. What schools there were, stressed 
music and the arts. More practical in- 
dividuals learned to tune pianos, cane 
chairs, and weave. The restrictions in 
their vocational choice and the false as- 
sumptions of family and friends, as well as 
the general public, lulled the blind into a 
lethargy from which there were few 
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awakenings. There were exceptions, but 
for the most part blind persons were 
made to feel from infancy that their destiny 
was dark and that at every turn they would 
meet insurmountable barriers. Inevitably 
many of them slipped into helplessness. 
With the turn of the twentieth century 
and the development of specialization, 
there came new possibilities for training 
and placing the blind in useful work. 

A vocational counselor should not be 
afraid to consider a vocational interest of a 
visually defective person because it hap- 
pens to be different from the type of work 
he thought the student would be able to 
do. The student may achieve great suc- 
cess in this unusual occupation. It is 
important that the counselor become ac- 
quainted with the potentialities of blind 
persons so that he can better advise them. 
He must learn that a great many are very 
capable and some have abilities that far 
surpass the sighted. He must realize that 
eventually they will wish to marry and 
support a family. 

The roster of blind persons who have 
become successful professionally is an im- 
pressive one. At present there are about 
125 blind lawyers in the United States; 
two have become United States Senators, 
Gore of Oklahoma and Shaw of Minnesota. 
Others have been members of the House of 
Representatives. There is hardly a state 
legislature that has not had its blind 
representative, usually a lawyer. Many 
blind teachers have rendered yeoman ser- 
vice as Home Teachers, teachers in ele- 
mentary and high schools, as well as col- 
lege professors. Other professions are 
represented by Helen Keller, the author, 
and Alec Templeton, the pianist. Too 
numerous to mention are the blind social 
workers. They include heads of agencies 
and commissions for the blind. Among 
the most noted of this group are Robert 
Irwin, President of the American Founda- 
tion for the Blind; and Joseph Clunk, 
Chief, Department of Services for the 
Blind, Washington, D. C 

We have been accustomed to thinking 


of the blind as a class and have tried to 
solve their problems and difficulties in 
other ways than those of the sighted. 
This concept has been ill founded. The 
average person with a visual defect is 
potentially physiologically and psycho- 
logically as normal as an average sighted 
person, and his defect is not necessarily 
an unsurmountable handicap unless he 
makes it one. 

If the blind student is to make rational 
plans for his future work and be successful 
in it he should have the help of a voca- 
tional counselor. The student with de- 
fective vision should be shown how to 
overcome difficulties and reach his goal in 
spite of obstacles. 

In the education of its blind school 
children, New Jersey has an unusually 
successful set-up. Instead of segregating 
them in residential schools for the blind, 
the children, according to their degree 
of vision,* are sent to sight-saving and 
Braille classes in public schools for the 
first eight grades. If capable, they attend 
high school with sighted students and are 
assigned a tutor-reader by the New Jersey 
State Commission for the Blind. This 
reader is a certified secondary school 
teacher who supplements the work of the 
classroom teachers by approximately two 
hours of tutoring and reading every school 
day. Blind students are thus a part of the 
public school set-up and are prepared for 
the competitive life with the sighted 
during their school days, instead of 
having this hurdle to jump later. 

The vocational counselor has a definite 
problem in guiding blind students in how 
to make a livelihood after completing 
school. Too often these students have 
been pushed from pillar to post. They 
have been graduated from high school, 
many completing the classical course, only 
to be left undecided as to what they should 
do next. The fault often lay with the 
counselor who was not prepared to render 
the special service required for the sound 
occupational adjustment of the blind. 


3 20/70 to total blindness. 











Speed-Up Courses for British Workers 


GERALD CARR 


British Journalist 


mw Enter actresses, seamstresses, and 
housewives. Exeunt four months 
later, welders, electricians, and ma- 
chine tool operators. That is the 
record of the Government Training 
Centers of Great Britain. For an 
account of this metamorphosis, read 
this article. 





\ X J orxers from 18 to 60 years of age are 


going to school in Great Britain, 
where miracles of transformation are per- 
formed to fit them for the task of making 
weapons to win the war. Ex-white-collar 
workers, domestic help, actresses and 
chorines, waitresses, dressmakers, musi- 
cians, store clerks, and women who have 
never before done anything but house- 
work, flow into the classrooms and emerge, 
four months later, trained machine tool 
operators, electricians, draughtswomen, 
instrument makers, and welders. 

Leading industrialists thought it was 
impossible to train unskilled women to do 
the work of engineers in a few months, 
when the Government Training Centers, 
as these schools are known, began to oper- 
ate. They pointed to the years of ap- 
prenticeship that a boy must serve before 
he is fully trained, and laughed at the idea 
of women being able to do in four months 
what a boy took five years and more to 
learn. 

But those same industrialists are now 
eager to have all the women trainees that 
the Centers can supply. The miracle 
which seems to short-circuit time has been 
performed by specialization and the train- 
ing of teachers. 

The last claim that these women trainees 
would make when they leave a Center is 


that they are fully skilled engineers. They 
do claim, however, and rightly so, that 
they have been fully trained to do a par- 
ticular skilled job in a specialized field. 

Thus, one can do electric welding and 
another oxy-acetylene welding; yet an- 
other knows how to operate a center lathe 
while a comrade has specialized on mill- 
ing—all having learned the fundamentals 
of a particular craft and receiving pay 
while learning. 

One of the secrets of how they gain these 
specific skills in such a short period is to 
be found in another school—a teaching 
college for teachers. All the teachers at 
the Centers are master craftsmen who have 
spent most of their lives in industry, but 
the fact that men know how to do a tech- 
nical job does not necessarily mean that 
they can impart their knowledge to others. 
All teachers, therefore, go first to a college, 
supervised by a University professor and 
teacher, where they learn how to pass on 
the concentrated fruits of their years of 
practical experience. 

The Training Centers themselves seem 
more like factories than schools at first 
sight, except for the little groups of a dozen 
or so pupils who may be grouped around an 
instructor. In fact, they are factories; for 
a pupil is not only ready to go into indus- 
try after four months’ training, but even 
before that time she has been making muni- 
tions of war. 

If she has successfully passed the ex- 
aminations at the end of the eighth and 
twelfth weeks of training, thereby winning 
an increase in pay, she will probably be 
producing, in the last month, aircraft 
parts which must pass the most rigorous 
tests applied by inspectors of the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production. And she will 
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SPEED-UP COURSES FOR BRITISH WORKERS 


know, even before she has left the Center, 
that her work has been judged and not 
found wanting. 

Strange pupils come to these Centers— 
and pass out with flying colors. An entire 
municipal orchestra, which had been dis- 
banded because there were no vacation visi- 
tors for them to play to, applied at one 
Center. All the 18 members of the orches- 
tra are now working in munition factories, 
most of them making small parts and han- 
dling fine tools—work suited to their deli- 
cate fingers. 


REFRESHER CourRSsES 


Grandmothers of 50 to 60 years of age 
come to the Center with previous indus- 
trial experience, but they want to learn 
more to fit themselves for posts of greater 
importance in a war industry. And experi- 
ence has shown that they are not too old to 
learn. Many who had been machine 
operators earlier in life, have returned to 
industry and taken up jobs as charge- 
hands. In addition, promising munition 
workers are often selected by their employ- 
ers and unions to go to a Center for a few 
months, to be trained for better jobs. 

At one time, when the demand for 
weapons and the call for workers to make 
them was most urgent, these Centers were 
probably the only non-stop schools in the 
world. They were open 24 hours in the 
day and pupils went to ‘‘night school”’ at 
about ten o'clock at night, studying till 
the dawn. It was found, however, that 
this was not fair to either pupils or instruc- 


IzI 


tors, and as soon as it was possible, the 
““graveyard”’ shift was dropped, though 
many of the Centers still operate on a two- 
shift system to meet the insistent demands 
of war. 

Pupils work 42 to 44 hours a week. 
Though this may not sound imposing, 
compared with the 60 to 70 or even 80 
hours they may be expected to work in 
industry, it is found that pupils who are 
dealing with subjects which are com- 
pletely new to the majority cannot work 
longer and still acquire a practical knowl- 
edge of what they are being taught. 


Fruitrut Resutts 


Typical of school life, too, are the friend- 
ships which spring up between teachers 
and pupils, and the ‘“‘success letters’’ 
which teachers often receive from workers 
on the job: ‘‘Thanks to your training I 
have now been promoted to assistant chief 
inspector in charge of the inspection of all 
machining operations on an important 
component to within .ooos limits,’’ ran a 
letter from one ex-pupil. 

After the first expressions of disbelief in 
efficiency of the system, firms engaged in 
essential war work have been quick to ad- 
mit that they were wrong. The manager 
of one firm who had announced his scepti- 
cism accepted an invitation to visit a 
Center. At the end of his visit he engaged 
five trainees. Another firm that had been 
employing a fitter trained at a Center, 
asked her to set up a training school in 
their own works. 


‘ | Gerald Carr is now in England, an officer in the Home Guard. He is a F 
journalist and feature writer and author of “Italy Is the Target.” | 








Filing Occupational Information 


II. In an Administrative Office, Cincinnati 


MARY P. CORRE 


Supervisor, Vocational Guidance Service, Cincinnati Public Schools 


* This is the second in a series of 
articles arranged by the Occupa- 
tional Research Section of NVGA to 
describe various systems of filing oc- 
cupational information. The first 
of the series in the October issue was 
by Raymond Handville. Each ar- 
ticle follows a general pattern de- 
veloped by Florence E. Clark and 
Lester Schloerb, in consultation with 
Mildred Batchelder of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Suggestions 
for the series may be sent to Rochelle 
Rodd Gachet, Alabama College, Mon- 
tevallo, Alabama. 





HE REFERENCE library of the Vocational 

Guidance Service, Cincinnati Public 
Schools, serves vocational counselors, 
teachers, and school administrators, as 
well as many persons connected with 
youth agencies and other community 
programs. It is housed in the headquar- 
ters of the Vocational Guidance Service at 
the central administrative offices and is 
easily accessible. The material is used 
chiefly for reference at the central office, 
but occasionally it is lent out for a few 
days to counselors and teachers in the 
schools who wish to use it in emergencies 
or to determine whether or not the schools 
should purchase similar materials. 

The Vocational Guidance Service Li- 
brary includes general materials on voca- 
tional guidance in one section, while the 
second section includes only books, 
pamphlets, magazine articles, and clip- 
pings pertaining tooccupations. It is this 
second part of the library with which 
this brief article deals. 


The Cincinnati library on occupations 
was organized in 1926 and occupations 
were classified in the library according to 
the Census classifications of occupations at 
that time. Although in recent years the 
Census has made some modifications, the 
library classification has remained the 
same. Materials are now filed under the 
following headings, based in general on 
the older Census classifications with cer- 
tain modifications in the subheadings: 


Occupational Information (General) 
Bibliographies 
Occupational Classifications 
Occupational Statistics (U. S. Census, etc.) 
Omnibus Materials (Books and pamphlets 
containing Information about many 
occupations ) 
Trends 
Occupational Information (Pamphlets 
and books on a number of occupa- 
tions) 
Occupations for students interested in 
special subjects 
Agriculture, Forestry, Animal Husbandry 
Agriculture 
Forestry 
Animal Husbandry 
Extraction of Minerals 
Manufacturing and Mechanical 
Beverage and Soft Drink Industry 
Building Industry 
Chemical and Allied Industries 
Clay, Glass, and Stone Industry 
Clothing Industry 
Engineering—Mechanical Trades 
Food Industries 
Leather Industries 
Lumber and Furniture Industries 
Metal Industries 
Paper Goods Industry 
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Printing Industry 
Rubber Industry 
Textile Industry 
Tobacco Industry 
Transportation 
Air 
Aviation 
Radio 
Telephone and Telegraph Service 
Land 
Motor Vehicles 
Railroad 
Street Railway 
Water 
Trade 
Advertising Occupations 
Banking Occupations 
Merchandising Occupations 
Selling Occupations (other than store) 
Store Occupations 
Clerical Service 
Domestic and Personal Service 
Professional Service 
Artistic, Literary, Theatrical 
Artistic 
Literary 
Theatrical 
Educational and Religious 
Educational 
Religious 
Health and Hygiene 
Legal Service 
Technical and Scientific 
Public Service 


Under each of the main headings there 
follows a space for general materials 
after which particular occupations in that 
grouping are listed alphabetically. For 
example, at the beginning of the Manu- 
facturing and Mechanical section of the 
library is a space for general information 
(pertaining to manufacturing and me- 
chanical industries). Under this heading 
ate the following subheadings, also per- 
taining to manufacturing and mechanical 
industries: Bibliographies, Omnibus Ma- 
terials (books and pamphlets containing 
information relating to a number of oc- 
cupations in this field), War Jobs, Training 
(Apprenticeship), Wages, Hours, Health 
Hazards, etc. The Metal Industry section, 
a subheading under Manufacturing and 


Mechanical, in turn has as its first section 
one on general information, including 
all of the above materials which relate 
specifically to the metal industry (Bib- 
liographies, Training, Wages, etc.). Then 
follows the space for omnibus materials, 
books and pamphlets relating to many oc- 
cupations within the metal industry. 
Occupations within the metal industry are 
listed alphabetically. 

Public Service includes such subheadings 
as Civil Service Occupations, Armed 
Forces, which in turn is divided into men’s 
and women’s services within the Armed 
Forces, and many other listings. 


SrmpcLe EquiepMENT 


The shelves used in the setting up of 
the library have been sectional bookcases 
with glass doors. This has made possible 
a regrouping and shifting of the sections 
as the need arose. The library at present 
includes 26 standard bookcase sections. 
The space needed increases rapidly. This 
has necessitated an annual weeding out of 
older materials which are of interest his- 
torically and would have been kept on file 
if space permitted. All materials except 
books and large, sturdy pamphlets are 
filed in pamphlet boxes. These were 
purchased from a paper box manufactur- 
ing company in two sizes: 9'/: x 4 x 
10'/, inches and 91/2 x 2 x 10'/s inches. 
On the outside of each box is pasted a 
white card on which is typed the general 
classification together with the groupings 
contained in the box. Within each 
pamphlet box are heavy bright green 
cardboard dividers on which inscriptions 
in black ink are easily read. These are 
purchased in quantity. At the top of each 
divider is written the subgroupings which 
follow. Cross-sectioning is similarly 
handled. For example, a pamphlet may 
deal chiefly with the manufacture of ma- 
chinery and would therefore be filed under 
Machinist. It may have, however, a few 
pages on the mechanical engineer. In this 
case the green cardboard which separates 
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information on the Mechanical Engineer 
from other engineering occupations would 
have written on the card ‘‘See also Machin- 
ist. 

Magazine articles and large newspaper 
articles are clipped, bound in a light- 
weight cardboard folder, labeled, and 
filed in the pamphlet boxes. Short news- 
paper articles are pasted on one sheet of 
light-weight cardboard (old manila fold- 
ers are cut the right size for this purpose). 
Each card is given an occupational head- 
ing. For example, W.A.C. At the head 
of each brief clipping, the name of the 
paper and the date are written. Clippings 
may be arranged in several columns on 
both sides of the card, thus providing space 
for a number of clippings. The pamphlet 
boxes with the main headings typed on 
them are placed at the beginning of each 
section and are followed on the shelf by 
books relating to the same occupation. 

A three-by-five-inch index reference file 
is maintained for books but not for 
pamphlets, except in the case of series. 
It would be desirable to have a complete 
card file but lack of time does not make 
this possible. The books are indexed ac- 
cording to title and author but not accord- 
ing to subject, inasmuch as the library 
itself forms a subject file which can easily 
be checked. Series of pamphlets are 
listed so that it is always easy when re- 
ceiving a list of pamphlets to check the 
index file and note which ones are in the 
library. Pamphlet series are filed accord- 
ing to subject and therefore not placed to- 
gether in the library. 

The only costs for equipment are for 
sectional bookcases, inexpensive pamphlet 
boxes, cardboard dividers, and light- 


OCCUPATIONS 


weight cardboard to use as folders in 
mounting magazine articles. In addition, 
of course, are the cards which are pasted 
on the outside of the boxes and the 3 x 5 
index cards. A counselor marks the new 
materials as they come into the office, and 
the office secretary then files them. 

The library can be used easily by any- 
one familiar with the system, but the 
counselors, the office secretary, or the 
supervisor is usually in the office to answer 
questions. Frequently a person wants 
information in one or two occupations and 
it is very easy to point to the section of 
the library which includes the desired 
material. 

One of the advantages of the system is 
that all materials can be filed together, 
clippings, pamphlets, and books. If a 
vertical filing cabinet is used, it is custom- 
ary to file only pamphlets and clippings 
and to use shelves for books, thus making 
it necessary to look in two places for in- 
formation. A complete alphabetical file, 
with occupations all arranged alpha- 
betically without any large ‘‘family” 
groupings, would necessitate looking in 
several places for related occupations. 
For example, one would have to search 
under ‘“‘P’’ for Pattern Maker, under 
““W" for Woodworking Machine Opera- 
tor, under “‘C’’ for Cabinet Maker, etc., 
whereas the above plan makes it possible 
to find in the one section on Woodworking 
Industries all these related occupations. 
There is, naturally, no one system of filing 
that serves all purposes. The straight 
alphabetical system might be more useful 
in a classroom, but the above plan has 
proved very effective as a reference library 
in the central administrative office. 
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Filing Information about Occupations 


HEN ONE OPENS a vocational gui- 

dance office, almost his first task is 
to start a file in which to keep pamphlets 
and other loose pieces of information about 
occupations. That instant he must de- 
cide in what order to place material per- 
taining to 17,000 occupations, for of 
course he cannot cast them haphazardly 
into drawers. For when he comes to do 
counseling with individuals or with 
groups he must be able to lay his hands in- 
stantly on the literature relating to any 
occupation under consideration. He must, 
therefore, establish a filing system. 

There are several systems he may adopt. 
They follow several schemes evolved for 
the classification of the 17,000 occupa- 
tions. Among them are: (1) the classi- 
fication made by the United States Em- 
ployment Service; (2) that on which the 
United States Census is taken (we shall 
say more on this topic presently); (3) 
the Dewey Decimal classification used by 
libraries; (4) a straight alphabetical 
filing. 

In the October issue we presented the 
first in a series of articles (see page 35) de- 
scribing the use of these various systems in 
filing the pamphlets and other printed 
materials on occupations. The series was 
prepared under the direction of a commit- 
tee of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

As an outcome of this feature it is hoped 
that many practicing vocational counsel- 
ors will be inspired to revamp their filing 
systems. By its very nature a filing sys- 
tem once established is likely to become 
Static. Even though it never was per- 
fectly suited to the office it serves, it may 
remain in use simply because the counselor 


dreads the work involved in changing it. 

A file of occupational information 
should, however, not be static; it should 
be a living thing. It needs constant 
change (not mere expansion) because oc- 
cupations themselves are constantly being 
modified. 


In the past few years much work on the 
classification of occupations has been done 
by the United States Employment Service 
and the Bureau of the Census. For that 
reason it is especially desirable that every 
vocational counselor see if the classifica- 
tion system he uses is in keeping with the 
groupings now current. 


For example, can you justify the con- 
tinuance of the categories used in the 1930 
Census? Those used in 1940 are appre- 
ciably different. Perhaps you ought to 
modify your files accordingly. Or, since 
the use of any elaborate system requires a 
key that consumes time in consulting, 
perhaps your needs would best be met by a 
simple alphabetical file. In that case, 
however, you would need to see that the 
job titles in your files conform to those 
recommended in the Dictionary of Oc- 
cupational Titles. In either case you 
might need to make changes. 


We say nothing about the need for 
combing one’s files periodically, and dis- 
carding the outdated materials. For ex- 
ample, facts on aviation published ten 
yeafs ago are not pertinent today. Infor- 
mation on nursing changes overnight. 

We hope the series of articles on filing 
will make our readers ‘‘file-conscious” 
and that they will lead to higher ef- 
ficiency in this area of our service. 

H. D. K. 














On the Counseling Front 


Practical Tips on Counseling 
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A Counselor on the Assembly Line 


@ In October we published Marion 
Koebcke’s account of her summer's ex- 
perience as a “counselor apprentice” 
at the Chrysler Apprentice School. 
Here a Cincinnati counselor, Mar- 
garet E. Hall, in a letter to her co- 
workers, enthusiastically reports on 
the Chrysler program. 





o FAR, 1 have worked on a slotting ma- 
S chine, spot facer, four milling ma- 
chines, several different kinds of vertical 
drills, horizontal drill, centerless wet 
grinder, dry grinders, buffer, washer (a 
neat arrangement but not as good as my 
Bendix), lathe, four different screw ma- 
chines and plain filing. I've learned to do 
some very simple machine set-ups, to figure 
out a simple repair item or two, and I've 
climbed like a monkey to fix a spot. 
Union workers don’t like us to cross over 
on to job setting and repair but we can do it 
occasionally because we are on the appren- 
tice floor. 

We have been producing parts for guns, 
planes, trucks, and tanks. By this time, 
my outstanding machine shop impression 
is the realization of the thousands of 
minutely accurate operations required in 
producing an assembled whole piece of 
equipment. Just a simple tank hinge goes 
through many operations and much gaug- 
ing before it is ready for its place in the 
completed tank unit. 

And does accuracy count! I’ve learned 
the importance of one-tenth of one-ten- 
thousandth of an inch and can now read a 
micrometer with real appreciation. The 


“no go"’ is quite as important as the “go” 
on a gauge. Sometimes a piece of shim 
stock will indicate whether the variance 
from the accepted tolerance is too great 
when a piece does not gauge quite cor- 
rectly. Sometimes there are as many as six 
gauges for one completed operational step. 
It is quite easy to produce scrap instead of 
good parts unless one works with calm 
concentration. 

The Chrysler Corporation has undoubt- 
edly treated us as its “‘fair-haired children” 
this summer. During eight hours of each 
of the first two weeks (our class time) the 
main department heads of the organization 
spoke to us. Then we were all guests at a 
luncheon in our honor and were taken for a 
trip through the Sperry Gyro-Compass 
Division and were promised a trip through 
the tank arsenal. Last week that promise 
came true in a big way for me. Eight of 
us were fortunate enough to get a ride ina 
tank on part of its test run. I rode in the 
co-driver’s seat. That was a thrill! 

Mr. Amiss, Chrysler's Director of Indus- 
trial Education, and Mr. Merrifield, a 
supervisor in the same division, have cer- 
tainly planned a fine project in this indus- 
trial experiment for cooperative counselor 
training. It is attracting wide-spread at- 
tention and should become a practice with 
industries in other cities. Chrysler had 
two aims, production and good will; they say 
that they have been more than satisfied 
with this experiment with people from the 
educational field. 

The Chrysler Corporation has a variety 
of training programs in its apprentice 
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ON THE COUNSELING FRONT 


school ranging from the cooperative train- 
ing of high school and college students to a 
special adult training course which takes 
in adults (mostly college graduates) for a 
two-year course, rotating their training 
services through all the departments of the 
organization. This makes possible a final 
placement in the spot best suited to the 
individual. Then, of course, there is the 
Institute of Engineering which recruits 
largely by scouting the graduating classes 
of engineering and liberal arts colleges. 
All through these educational programs 
the Chrysler organization is trying to set 
up a good counseling program for its 
trainees. Although this part of the pro- 
gram is still comparatively new, much 
personalized guidance for young people in 
the apprentice school has been planned. 
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It is a noteworthy step for counseling to 
gain such a strong tochold in industry; it 
should help to solve many problems in 
industrial training. 

Yesterday the Director of the Mental 
Hygiene Division of the Michigan State 
Hospital Commission was with our class. 
He was splendid because he gave us such 
a subtle ‘‘look-see’’ at ourselves as teachers 
and counselors while deftly discussing our 
counselee cases. We were spellbound as 
he “took us apart’’ in his genial, concise, 
clear manner. 

I could write much more on this sum- 
mer’s experience. So much has happened 
so fast! It is easy to see that those of us 
who have had the opportunity to take 
part in this program have had a wonder- 
ful and unforgettable experience. 








CGPA Work Meeting 


Following a precedent established 
last year when wartime transportation 
conditions restricted national conven- 
tions, the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations will hold an execu- 
tive work meeting. Attendance will 
be limited to officers, trustees, and 
chairmen of standing committees of 
| the member organizations, who will 
| meet November 18, in New York City. 
The program includes discussion of 
Rehabilitation Problems in America 
and in Foreign Countries and Preserva- 
tion of Social Values in Time of War. 
The committee hopes to arrange a 
nation-wide broadcast for the evening 
session. 

Officers of the member organizations 
will hold business meetings November 
17,19,and20. A report of the Council 
meetings will be published in an early 
issue of OccuPaTIONs. 
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Revised Constitution and By-Laws of N.V.G.A. 


Proposed for Adoption 


Ta FOLLOWING draft of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws is presented to you 
by the Board of Trustees after a careful 
study of the statements which accompanied 
the votes last spring. 

As Dr. Bennett explained in her message 
in the October issue of the Journal, the 
mail vote of delegates last spring on the 
adoption of the proposed new Constitution 
and By-Laws fell short of the required two- 
thirds by six votes. 

The body of the Constitution and Ar- 
ticles III through XIV of the By-Laws are 
basically the same as those published in 
Occupations in February, 1943, although 
many points have been clarified and de- 
limited. 

To continue democratic participation 
and to deal fairly and specifically with the 
major controversial issues, two versions of 
Article I (dealing with membership) and 
of Article II (dealing with finances) of the 
By-Laws are now presented for your con- 
sideration and vote. Votes should be 
received at Headquarters by February, 15, 
1944. 

As you compare the two versions of 
Articles I and II you will find these dif- 
ferences: 


1. Article I, Type A, provides for 
both professional and general members, 
defines the terms, and outlines the meth- 
ods of admission. There is strong feel- 
ing in the Association for establishing 
professional standards for members as 
do other professional organizations. 
Type A creates a professional member- 
ship which is open to those who are 
qualified and who wish to apply for it. 

2. Article I, Type B, — for the 
same membership classification as now 
exists. This policy is favored by those 
who believe the Association is not yet 
ready to change its type of membership. 


3. Article II, both types, proposes to 
increase national dues for a Branch 
member to $2.50 as a means of making 
the National Association more nearly 
self-supporting. 

4. Article Il, Type A, provides for 
higher fees for professional members 
whether or not affiliated with a Branch 
of the National Association. This prac- 
tice is similar to other organizations 
where professional status is recognized. 

5. Article II, both types, provides for 
Se age of National membership fees 
rom July 1 to October 1, to cover the 
ensuing fiscal year. This change would 
make the fiscal year of the Association 
parallel that of the Journal and would 
give Branches an opportunity to collect 
dues in the fall. 

6. Specific statements are made in 
Article II, both types, that all members 
of the National Association receive the 
same privileges of voting and office 
holding, and receive the official Journal. 


Procedure for adoption, in accordance 
with our present Constitution, is as fol- 
lows: 


1. A published copy of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws is presented herewith. 

2. Branches should begin a study of 
the proposed Constitution and prepare 
to vote on its adoption. The appoint- 
ment of a special committee in each 
Branch is recommended. 

3. Call a meeting of the Branch or, if 
this is not feasible, develop some other 
means of securing the opinion of mem- 
bers regarding the adoption of the pro- 

osed Constitution and By-Laws. This 
is necessary in order that your delegates 
may be properly instructed before cast- 
ing their votes. 

4. Report to the Executive Secretary 
the names of delegates chosen to repre- 
sent the Branch, in accordance with the 

(Please turn to Page 144) 
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Revised Constitution and By-Laws 


of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


CONSTITUTION 


ArTictz I 
Name 


The name of the Association shall be the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, Inc. 


Articte II 
Purpose 


The purpose of the Association shall be 
to foster vocational guidance and occupa- 
tional adjustment and to establish and 
improve standards of professional service 
in these fields. 


Articte III 
Membership 


Secrion1. Any person is eligible for con- 
sideration as a member of the Association, 
under the conditions defined in the By- 
Laws. 


Section 2. Members of this Association 
may hold membership status as defined in 
the By-Laws. 


ArtTicLe IV 
Branches 


Section 1. A group of actively interested 
persons with prospect of. success as a 
Branch, may organize and be chartered as 
a Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association by vote of the Board of 
Trustees and ratification of the Delegate 
Assembly as indicated in the By-Laws. 


Secrion 2. A Branch of the Association 
shall be autonomous in the conduct of its 
affairs consistent with the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the National Association 
and with its own Constitution and By- 
Laws. A Branch shall have the power to 
choose its own officers and committees. 


Officers and delegates chosen by Branches 
must be members of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. 


ARTICLE V 


Divisions and Committees 


Section 1. Divisions shall consist of 
stabilized interest groups and shall repre- 
sent functions needing special emphasis or 
attention. New Divisions authorized by 
the Board of Trustees shall be approved by 
the Delegate Assembly. 


Section 2. The President and the Board 
of Trustees shall appoint such standing 
committees or other units as are needed for 
effectively carrying out the work of the 
Association. The Delegate Assembly may 
recommend to the Trustees the establish- 
ment of such committees or units. 


Section 3. Special committees may be 
authorized by the Delegate Assembly or by 
the Board of Trustees as the need arises. 


Articiz VI 


Officers and Trustees 


Section 1. The officers of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association shall be 
a President, a Vice-President, and a Treas- 
urer. 


Secrion 2. Officers of the Association 
shall be elected annually and shall hold 
office for one year or until their successors 
are chosen. 


Section 3. The Board of Trustees shall 


consist of: 
A. The officers of the Association 
B. The immediate Past-President of the 
Association 
C. Six Trustees-at-Large 


Section 4. Trustees-at-Large shall hold 
office for a term of three years. Two 
Trustees shall be selected each year. 
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Section 5. Officers and Trustees shall not 
succeed themselves in office for more than 
two consecutive terms. 


Articie VII 
Meetings 


SecTION 1. Conventions, conferences, and 
other meetings of the Association shall be 
held at such time and place as shall be de- 
termined by the Board of Trustees or by 
the Delegate Assembly in accordance with 
the Constitution and By-Laws. 


Section 2. The Board of Trustees shall 
meet at least once a year. Other meetings 
of the Board of Trustees may be held at the 
call of the President or of the Executive 
Committee. 


Articie VIII 


Delegate Assembly 


Section 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of Delegates chosen by the 
Branches in accordance with the By-Laws, 
whose qualifications are accepted by the 
Committee on Credentials. Officers, Trus- 
tees and Past-Presidents, if not appointed 
as delegates by their respective Branches, 
shall be members ex officio of the Delegate 
Assembly if they so desire. 


Section 2. The Delegate Assembly shall 
meet at least once a year and shall transact 
business as specified in the By-Laws, except 
in case of an emergency, provision for 
which shall be made as specified in the By- 
Laws. 


SecTIon 3. The Delegate Assembly shall 
formulate policies for the guidance of the 
Board of Trustees, and of the Association 
as a whole, and may initiate activities in 
accordance with the Constitution and By- 
Laws. The Delegate Assembly shall act 
upon the reports of the Trustees, Divisions, 
Standing Committees, and such Special 
Committees as are responsible to the Dele- 


OCCUPATIONS 


gate Assembly; shall ratify the admission 
of new Branches approved by the Board of 
Trustees, approve the establishment of 
Divisions; may authorize Special Commit- 
tees; and shall make or amend By-Laws in 
harmony with the Constitution. 


ArticLe [X 
By-Laws 


The Delegate Assembly shall make such 
Py-Laws as may be necessary for the proper 
government of the National Association, 
which are not in conflict with the Consti- 
tution of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 
Amendments 


Section 1. Proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution may be initiated by the Delegate 
Assembly, by the Board of Trustees, or 
by individual members, provided in any 
case that such proposals to amend are sub- 
mitted in writing and signed by at least 
twenty-five members of the Association. 
These written proposals for amendment 
must be in the hands of the Executive 
Secretary at least sixty days prior to the 
date at which they are to be submitted for 
consideration, and shall have been pub- 
lished in at least one issue of the oficial 
Journal of the Association. Except in case 
of an emergency, the proposed amend- 
ments shall be sdusinel to the Delegate 
Assembly for discussion. A majority vote 
of the Delegate Assembly shall constitute 
a recommendation that the proposed 
amendments be submitted to the member- 
ship for adoption. A two-thirds affirma- 
tive vote by mail of the members of the 
Association actually voting shall be neces- 
sary for the adoption of such amendments. 
In case of an emergency in which there is 
no meeting of the Delegate Assembly, the 
vote on proposed amendments may be 
taken directly from the membership of 
the Association. 
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BY-LAWS 


Articie I (Type A) 
Admission and Membership 


Section 1. The membership of the As- 
sociation shall consist of two classes: 

A. Branch Members 

B. Members-at-Large 
These members may be classified as Pro- 
fessional or General, in accordance with 
the provisions following. 


Section 2. Professional Members are per- 
sons who are technically competent in the 
fields of guidance and personnel and who 
possess the following minimum qualifica- 
tions: 
A. A Bachelor's Degree from a recog- 
nized college or university 
B. Four years’ work experience in edu- 
cation, business, industry, social 
service, and/or government, two 
years of which were in the guidance 
and personnel fields, ietheling any 
of the following activities, singly or 
in combination: 
1. Actual performance in, or im- 
mediate supervision of: 
(a) Educational and 
tional counseling 


voca- 


(b) Teaching classes on gui- 
dance and personnel topics 
in Secondary Schools and 
Colleges 

(c) Research in developing in- 


formation, technics, or 
procedures in guidance 
Cd) Job placement or adjust- 
ment of workers, involv- 
ing counseling 
2. Engagement in the preparation 
of professionally competent 
people in the above fields 
C. The endorsement of two profes- 
sional members signifying that the 
candidate is technically competent 
and ethical in practice.* 


Section 3. Application for peamee 
membership shall be made through the 
Membership Committee of the National 
Association. Those receiving a favorable 
majority vote of the Membership Commit- 


*The first Professional Members shall be admitted 
by action of the Board of Trustees. 


Articte I (Types B) 
Admission and Membership 


Section 1. A Member of a Branch is one 
who affiliates with the nearest Branch, 
who pays his annual dues to the National 
Association as specified in Article II, 
Section 1, and who is a member in good 
standing of a Branch of the Association. 


Section 2. A Member-at-Large is one 
who, because he does not have access to a 
Branch of the Association, makes applica- 
tion for Membership through the office of 
the Executive Secretary. ‘Den shall be 
paid as specified in Article II, Section 2. 


Section 3. Subject to the approval of 
the Membership Committee of the Na- 
tional Association, a Life Membership in 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation may be purchased by or for a per- 
son who is a member of the Association in 
good standing, for the sum of $100. 





To FACILITATE COMPARISON, TYPES 
A AND B, Articrzs I aNnp II, HAvE 


BEEN SET UP IN PARALLEL COLUMNS. 
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tee may then be a — by a majority 
vote of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 4. General Members are those 
whose qualifications and ethical stand- 
ards are acceptable to the Membership 
Committee of the Branch; or, if a Member- 
at-Large, to the Executive Secretary who 
shall act according to instructions from the 
Board of Trustees. 


Section 5. A Member-at-Large, either 
Professional or General, is a person who 
does not have access to a Branch of the 
Association. 


Section 6. Subject to the approval of the 
Membership Committee, a Life Member- 
ship in the National Vocational Guidance 
Association may be purchased by or for a 

rson who is either a General or a Pro- 
candle member of the Association in 
good standing, for the sum of $100. Life 
membership carries voting power in the 
affairs of the National Association and sub- 
scription to the official Journal of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Articze II (Typz A) 
Finances 


Section 1. A General Member of a 
Branch of the Association shall pay an an- 
nual fee of $2.50. Such payment shall be 
made directly to the office of the Executive 
Secretary or through the cooperation of 
the Branch Treasurers, as shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Trustees. 


Section 2. A Professional Member of a 
Branch of the Association shall pay an 
annual fee of $4.00. Payment shall be 
made as in Section 1. 


Section 3. A General Member-at-Large 
shall pay an annual fee of $3.50 directly 
to the office of the Executive Secretary. 


Section 4. A Professional Member-at- 
Large shall pay an annual fee of $5.00. 
Payment shall be made as in Section 3. 


Section 5. A Member-at-Large may 
change his status to that of a Branch mem- 
ber during any fiscal year, without any 
adjustment in national dues. 
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Read, Ponder, 
and 
Vote 
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Proposed Revision 
of 
N.V.G.A. Constitution 


Artictz II (Tyre B) 
Finances 


Section 1. A Member of a Branch of the 
National Association shall pay an annual 
fee of $2.50. Such payment shall be 
made either directly to the office of the 
Executive Secretary or through the co- 
operation of Branch Treasurers, as shall be 
determined by the Board of Trustees. 


SECTION 2. 
tional Association shall pay an annual fee 
of $3.50. Such payment shall be made 
directly to the office of the Executive Sec- 
retary. 


SecTion 3. Payment of fee for any type 
of membership in the National Association 
entitles the individual to voting power in 
the affairs of the National Association, 
to hold office in the National Association, 
and to receive the official Journal of the 
Association. 

Section 4. The Board of Trustees shall de- 


termine annually the allocation of annual 
fees received from members between the 
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Articiz II (Type A Continued) 


Section 6. Payment of fee for any type 
of membership entitles the individual to 
voting power in the affairs of the National 
Association, to hold office in the National 
Association, and to a year’s subscription to 
the official Journal of the Association. 


Section 7. The Board of Trustees shall de- 
termine annually the allocation of annual 
fees received from members between the 
Journal Fund and the General Fund of the 
Association. 


Section 8. Each Branch shall assess a 
local fee sufficient to keep in contact with 
members and to carry out activities. 


Section 9. Provision may be made for 
Life Membership in the National Associa- 
tion for a fee of $100, to be paid as a whole 
or in installments of not less than $10 a 
year. All funds for Life Membership 
in excess of annual dues to the National 
Association shall be held in a Trust Fund 
to - known as the Life Membership 
Fund. 


Section 10. The Board of Trustees shall 
determine the remuneration to be paid to 
salaried employees of the Association. 


Section 11. The fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion shall cover the period from July 1 
through June 30. 


Section 12. Membership in the Associa- 
tion shall be on an annual basis, uniform 
with the fiscal year of the Association. 
National membership dues shall be pay- 
able July 1 to October 1, to cover the en- 
suing fiscal year. 

New members joining after February 1 
may pay half of the annual dues. There- 
after they shall pay full year’s dues an- 
nually. 

Any adjustments necessary to make 
membership and dues conform with the 
new fiscal year may be made through the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 
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Articte II (Types B Continued) 


Journal Fund and the General Fund of the 
Association. 


Section 5. Each Branch shall assess a 
local fee sufficient to keep in contact with 
members and to carry out activities. 


Section 6. Provision may be made for 
Life Membership fee of $100, to be paid as 
a whole or in installments of not less than 
$10ayear. All funds for Life Membership 
in excess of annual dues shall be held in a 
Trust Fund to be known as the Life Mem- 
bership Fund. 


Section 7. The Board of Trustees shall de- 
termine the remuneration to be paid to 
salaried employees of the Association. 


Section 8. The fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion shall cover the period from July 1 
through June 30. 


Section 9. Membership in the Associa- 
tion shall be on an annual basis, uniform 
with the fiscal year of the Association. 
National membership dues shall be pay- 
able on July 1 to October 1, to cover the en- 
suing fiscal year. 

New members joining after February 1 
may pay half of the annual dues. There- 
after they shall pay full year’s dues an- 
nually. 

Any adjustments necessary to make 
membership and dues conform with the 
new fiscal year may be made through the 
office of the Executive Secretary. 


Fork THE REMAINING ARTICLES OF 

THE By-Laws OF THE PROPOSED 

CONSTITUTION PLEASE TURN TO 
PAGE 134. 
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Articze III 
Branches of the Association 
Admission and Regulations 
Section 1. A group of individual mem- 


bers of the Association desiring to organize 
and be chartered as a Branch of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
shall file an application with the Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Section 2. A Constitution and By-Laws 
in harmony with the National Associa- 
tion’s Constitution and By-Laws, a list of 
officers, of members of the proposed Branch 
and their occupational titles, shall ac- 
company the application for a charter. 


Section 3. The Executive Secretary shall 
submit the application and proposed Con- 
stitution and By-Laws to the Board of 
Trustees for immediate action. Tentative 
— by the Board of Trustees which 
allows the Branch to plan its activities 
shall be ratified at the next meeting of the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Section 4. Amendments to any Branch 

Constitution shall be reported within 

thirty days to the Executive Secretary for 

— by the Board of Trustees of the 
ational Association. 


Section 5. A Branch shall collect its own 
fees and have entire management and con- 
trol of funds to be expended for local pur- 
poses. 


Section 6. Each Branch shall transmit to 
the Executive Secretary of the Association 
the names of its officers, committee chair- 
men, and delegates within 30 days of their 
election or appointment. Between April 
1 and June 30 of each year, the Secretary of 
the Branch shall send to the Executive 
Secretary an annual report of the activities 
and status of the Branch, including a com- 
plete list of the members, specifying type 
of membership. 


Section 7. A Branch may have Associate 
Members who meet only local require- 
ments of the Branch. Such members shall 
have no voting power in the selection of 
Delegates to the Delegate Assembly, nor 
in the elections of officers, nor in other 
affairs of the National Association. 
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Section 8. Representation in the Dele- 
gate Assembly shall be based on the num- 
ber of paid national memberships registered 
with and verified by the Executive Secte- 


tary as of December 1 preceding the ap- 


pointment of Delegates. 


Section 9. A Branch may have its charter 
revoked by the Delegate Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Board of Trustees if 
it fails to maintain suitable activities and 
a reasonable number of members in good 
standing of the National Association. 


Articie IV 
Regional Federations 


Section 1. Two or more Branches may 
organize a Regional Federation and may 
apply through the Executive Secretary to 
the Board of Trustees for official recogni- 
tion. The purpose of such a Federation is 
to encourage cooperation among Branches 
and thus to strengthen their programs and 
to enlarge their activities. 

SecTion 2. Regional conferences may be 
planned by Federations of Branches or tem- 
porary groups of Branches with the ap- 


proval and cooperation of the National 


Association. 


ARTICLE V 
Nominations and Elections 


Section 1. The Committee on Nomina- 
tions and Elections shall supervise nomina- 
tion and election venue 

assistance of the Executive Secretary of the 
Association. 


Section 2. The method of procedure to be | 


used by the Committee on Nominations 
and Elections shall be as democratic as pos- 
sible. 
mended: 


1. A first nominating ballot to individ- 
ual members qualified to vote and/ 
or a ballot to Branches asking for at 
least two nominees for each office 
from which an alphabetical list of 
nominees shall be made up (omitting 
names of individuals or Branches 
submitting the nominations) 

2. Asecond nominating ballot obtained 
from the membership based on the 


ures with the | 


The following procedure is recom- | 
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above lists prepared by the Com- 

mittee on Nominations and Elec- 

tions, with opportunity for the 

member to add other nominees 

3. The Committee on Nominations and 

Elections prepares the official ballot, 

selecting at least two nominees for 

each office, taking into considera- 

tion: 

(a) Qualifications for office 

(b) Number of nominating votes 
received 

(c) Geographical location 

(d) Policy of alternating a man and 
a woman for the office of Presi- 
dent 

(e) Consent of proposed nominee 


The Committee on Nominations and 
Elections with the consent of the Board of 
Trustees may alter the plan suggested or 
try other procedures that give promise of 
more democratic results, taking into con- 
sideration suggestions from members or 
the Delegate Assembly. 

The ballot and by the Committee 
on Nominations and Elections shall be sent 
by the Executive Secretary to each indi- 
vidual member qualified to vote. A secret 
ballot shall be used. Returns shall be 
summarized by the members of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations and Elections with 
the assistance of the Executive Secretary. 

The results of the election may be an- 
nounced and released for publication in the 
official Journal of the Association at the 
discretion of the Committee, with the ap- 
proval of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 3. The Vice-President shall suc- 
ceed the President for any unexpired term. 
In case of a vacancy in the office of Treas- 
urer, the Board of Trustees shall have the 
power to fill the same until the next elec- 
tion. In the case of a vacancy in the office 
of a Trustee-at-Large, the Board of Trus- 
tees shall have the power to fill the same 
until the next election, at which time a 
Trustee-at-Large shall be elected to fill the 
unexpired term. 


Secrion 4. In order to add another Trus- 
tee-at-Large in 1945 and to even up terms 
of office, the following temporary provi- 
sion shall be made: 

In 1944 elect two Trustees for two years; 
in 1945 elect two Trustees for two years 


and two Trustees for three years; from 
1946 proceed on the basis of two Trustees 
elected each year, and each holding office 
for three years. 


Articie VI 
Personnel 


Section 1. The Trustees are authorized to 
appoint an Executive Secretary, the Editor 
of the official Journal, and such other staff 
employees as may in the judgment of the 
Trustees be required. 


Section 2. The Editor of the official 
Journal of the Association shall be ap- 
— annually by the Board of Trustees. 

he Executive Secretary of the Association 
and Business Manager of the official Jour- 
nal shall be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees and shalt hold office for the dura- 
tion of a contract which may be terminated 
by either party on a 60-day notice preced- 
ing the end of the fiscal year. If no such 
notice is given, the contract is auto- 
matically renewed. 


Section 3. Staff employees of the na- 

tional office may be selected by the Execu- 

tive Secretary, their appointment and re- 

muneration to be determined with the co- 

— and approval of the Board of 
rustees. 


Articre VII 
Duties of Officers and Trustees 


Section 1. The President shall preside at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association and 
meetings of the Delegate Assembly, shall 
appoint Chairmen of all Special Commit- 
tees unless otherwise specified in the mo- 
tion establishing such committees, and 
shall supervise all activities of the Associa- 
tion. The President shall also serve as 
President of the Board of Trustees and shall 
be a member ex officio of all committees. 


Section 2. The Vice-President shall per- 
form the duties of the President in his ab- 
sence. 


Section 3. The Treasurer shall be jointly 
responsible with the Executive Secretary 
for the funds of the Association. They 
shall, in making disbursements from the 
funds of the Association, keep proper 
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check of budgets and funds appropriated 
for committees. They shall prepare an an- 
nual report of finances of the Association 
and of the Journal. The Treasurer shall 
be suitably bonded. 

The Treasurer, in cooperation with the 
Executive Secretary, shall keep an accurate 
account of all funds received and disbursed. 


Section 4. The Executive Secretary of the 
Association shall act as Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the Delegate Assembly, and 
shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the meetings of these groups. 

The Executive Secretary shall receive all 
membership fees from Branches or indi- 
viduals and deposit these and other re- 
ceipts in the bank accounts of the Associa- 
tion and shall be jointly responsible with 
the Treasurer for the funds of the Associa- 
tion. He shall therefore be suitably 
bonded. A summary of expenditures shall 
be submitted to the President and the 
Finance Committee monthly or at such 
periodic intervals as they request. 

The Executive Secretary shall be Busi- 
ness Manager of the official Journal of the 
Association. He shall propose tentative 
budgets for the Association and the Jour- 
nal for the fiscal year, in cooperation with 
the Treasurer and the Finance Committee. 

The Executive Secretary shall be re- 
sponsible for correspondence and business 
affairs of the National Headquarters office 
unless otherwise stipulated in the Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. He shall be cus- 
todian of all properties of the Association 
not otherwise accounted for. He shall 
keep a register of the names of all mem- 
bers of the Association, and their member- 
ship status. 


Section 5. The Board of Trustees, through 
the Executive Secretary of the National 
Association, shall make reports to the 
Annual Meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly. These reports shall include brief 
reports of committees, financial and statis- 
tical reports of the Association including 
the Journal, budget for the Association, 
budget for the Journal, and other matters 
which should be brought to the attention 
of the Delegate Assembly. 
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Articrz VIII 


Divisions and Committees 


SecTION 1. Divisions of the Association 
as defined in the Constitution shall consist 
of: individual appraisal, counseling and 
instruction; placement and follow-up; 
professional training; administration and 
supervision; occupational research. 


Section 2. The Chairman of Divisions 
shall be chosen by the Board of Trustees 


from a list of names submitted by each 


Division, respectively. 


Section 3. Areas of service may be repre- 
sented by committees, cross-sectionin 


Divisions and covering, for example, col- f 


lege, secondary school, out-of-school, 
rural, business, and industry. 


Section 4. Standing Committees of the 
Association: (See Constitution, Art. V, 
Sect. 2). 


Executive Committee 

Finance Committee 

Nominations and Elections 

Council of Guidance and Personnel 

Associations 

Public Relations 

1. Publicity 

2. Radio 

Program Committee 

1. Convention Committee (includ- 
ing cooperation with related 
organizations such as AVA, 
NEA), with Committees on 
Program, Local Arrangements, 
Exhibits, Credentials 

2. Regional Conferences 

3. Cooperation in Branch pro 
grams 

G. Membership Committee of the Na- 
tional Association . 
1. Branch Membership Committee 

H. Publications Committee 

1. Editorial Board for Journal 

2. Circulation 

3. Special Publications 


Section 5. Chairmen of Standing Com- 
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mittee shall be appointed by the President 
of the Association and the Board of Trus- | 


tees. 
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mittees, unless otherwise specified, shall 
be appointed by the Chairmen subject to 
the approval of the Board of Trustees. 


Section 7. The work of Standing Com- 
mittees may be described as follows: 


A. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the President, the Treasurer, 
and one officer or Trustee-at-Large 
to be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees. The Executive Secretary 
shall serve as a member of this Com- 
mittee without vote. This Com- 
mittee shall act for the Board of 
Trustees in the interim of its meet- 
ings. It shall promptly report to 
this Board all business transacted 
and its acts shall be subject to a 

roval or reversal by said Board. 

he Executive Committee shall 
have the right to initiate business 
and to bring to the attention of the 
Board of Trustees such matters as 
need its consideration. 

B. The Finance Committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the President from the 
Board of Trustees. The Treasurer 
and the Executive Secretary shall 
be members ex officio. The Finance 
Committee shall be responsible for 
the prior audit of major expendi- 
tures (thus excepting minor current 
expenditures). It shall prepare the 
annual budgets in cooperation with 
the Executive Secretary who shall 
submit to them his estimated budg- 
ets. 

C. The Committee on Nominations and 
Elections shall consist of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Board of 
Trustees and shall be assisted by the 
Executive Secretary in carrying out 
nomination and election procedures 
in accordance with the Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

D. Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. The representation on 
the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations shall consist of 
delegates apportioned by the Coun- 
cil and appointed by the Board of 
Trustees. The President shall act 
as one of these delegates. Each 
delegate except the President shall 
serve for two years. The President 


shall have power to appoint alter- 
nates for representatives who can- 
not be present at meetings of the 
Council. This Committee shall be 
responsible for the relations be- 
tween the National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the 
Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations. | Members of this 
Committee shall be official dele- 
gates of the Association at the 
meetings of the Council and shall 
have power to represent the Asso- 
ciation at these meetings. 
Public Relations. This committee 
shall have responsibility for rela- 
tionships with other organizations 
which have to do with the inter- 
ests of the Association when such 
relations are consistent with the 
purposes and policies of this As- 
sociation. 

1. The Committee on Publicity shall 
be responsible for general and 
Convention publicity for the 
Association. It shall have 
charge of furnishing written 
material to various organs of 
public opinion, both at the 
time of the Annual Convention 
and throughout the year. 

2. The Committee on Radio shall 
have charge of the promotion 
of vocational guidance through 
radio, and shall serve as a clear- 
ing house for the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding 
methods and contents of broad- 
casts. 

The Program Committee shall consist 
of three Committees as outlined, 
with such other Committees added 
as may be deemed necessary for the 
conduct of the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, in such matters as pertain 
to Program. 

1. Convention Committee. This Com- 
mittee shall be responsible for 
the arrangement of the pro- 
gram, local arrangements, com- 
mercial exhibits, credentials of 
delegates to the Delegate As- 
sembly, and other matters inci- 
dent to the successful conduct 
of the Annual Convention. 
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The Chairman of the Conven- 
tion Committee may appoint 
chairmen of Committees, at the 
recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, with the approval of the 
Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Program 
shall prepare and submit to the 
waned of Trustees programs for 
Convention and for such other 
meetings of the Association as 
may be held during the year. 
The Committee shall cooperate 
in the preparation of programs 
for mick organizations when 
requested, such as AVA, NEA, 
State Teachers Associations, 
and programs for regional con- 
ferences. 

The Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements shall have general 
charge of all local arrangements 
for the Convention. 

The Committee on Exhibits 
shall have charge of arrange- 
ments for commercial and other 
exhibits at the Annual Conven- 
tion. 

The Committee on Credentials, 
— by the Board of 

rustees, shall approve the cre- 
dentials of Delegates. 

Regional Conferences. Two or 
more Branches or a federation 
desiring to arrange a Regional 
Conference may have the co- 
operation of this Committee in 
working out its conference, 
thus providing for continuity of 
program and points of view in 
harmony with the purposes and 
—— of the Association. 
t may also need to clear 
through the Convention Com- 
mittee on Program. 

Cooperation in Branch Programs. 
In order to help Branches in the 
preparation of programs for 
their meetings, this Committee 
shall serve as a medium for ex- 
change of points of view, sug- 
gestions on programs, and shall 
provide sample programs and 
materials whenever possible. 
This Committee shall strive to 


unify the points of view and 
activities of the Branches, and 
bring about closer understand- 
ing of the principles and pur- 
poses of the Association as a 
whole. 
Membership Committee of the Na- 
tional Association. The Membership 
Committee shall consider questions 
concerning applications and prob- 
lems relating to membership, and 
shall make recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees based on its find- 


ings. 

The Branch Membership Committee 
shall be active in the promotion of 
new Branches. It shall also keep 
contact with the local Membership 

Committees of Branches in order to 

promote National Memberships 

and to clear questions of member- 
ship status through the Member- 
ship Committee of the National 

Association. 

The Publications Committee shall 

serve to unify the various publica- 

tions of the Association in order 
that they may be in harmony with 
the purposes and policies of the 

Association. It shall consist of the 

following Committees: 

1. The Editorial Board for the Jour- 
nal shall consist of the Editor 
of the Journal, the Business 
Manager, ex officio, two Trus- 
tees, and five members selected 
at large to represent various re- 
gions and interests. This Com- 
mittee shall be concerned with 
editorial and managerial poli- 
cies of the Journal. It may 
make recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees and Delegate 
Assembly on matters concerned 
with the welfare and policies of 
the Journal. 

2. The Circulation Committee shall 
be responsible for all matters 
having to do with promotion of 
circulation of the Journal. 

3. Special Publications. This Com- 
mittee shall be charged with 
the responsibility for reviewing 
special publications of the As- 
sociation, its Divisions, or 
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other publications that affect 
the interests of the Association. 
I. Policy Committee. This committee 
may be composed of Presidents of 
Branches, of Delegates appointed by 
Branches, or such other personnel as 
may be designated by the Board of 
Trustees. This Committee shall 
make a study of matters of policy 
concerning the interests of this As- 
sociation and its relationships. 
Matters of policy may be referred 
to it for consideration by the Dele- 
gate Assembly and throughout the 
year by the Board of Trustees. It 
may in turn refer matters to the 
Board of Trustees for their con- 
sideration and action. The Policy 
Committee may be consulted by the 
President and Board of Trustees in 
the preparation of agenda for the 
Delegate Assembly in order to ob- 
tain suggestions and to further the 
understanding of issues by Dele- 
gates. 


Secrion 8. Any Special Committee au- 
thorized by the Delegate Assembly or by 
the Board of Trustees shall continue for 
only one year, unless otherwise specified in 
the motion establishing such a committee. 


Section 9. Chairmen of Special Commit- 
tees shall be appointed by the President, 
unless otherwise specified in the motions 
establishing such committees. 


Section 10. The Board of Trustees, with 
the cooperation of the Policy Committee, 
shall review from time to time the entire 
list of Standing Committees, Divisions, 
and Special Committees and shall recom- 
mend to the Delegate Assembly such 
changes in their number, character, and or- 
ganization as may seem desirable. 


Articie IX 
Agenda of Delegate Assembly Meetings 


The program or order of business as ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees, with the 
cooperation of the Policy Committee, shall 
be followed, unless it is modified by action 
of the Association. 


ARTICLE X 


The Delegate Assembly 


Section 1. The Delegate Assembly shall 
be composed of members of the Associa- 
tion in good standing chosen each year by 
authorized Branches of the Association, 
and shall include as ex officio members 
Officers, Trustees, and Past-Presidents of 
the Association if they so desire. Each 
Branch shall be entitled to one delegate for 
each twenty national members of such 
Branch or major fraction thereof, based on 
the number of paid national memberships 
registered and verified by the Executive 
Secretary as of December 1, preceding the 
appointment of Delegates. 


SecTIon 2. A person to be considered as a 
Delegate shall present a certificate of elec- 
tion, certified by the President and the 
Secretary of the Branch which he is to 
represent. His credentials must be ap- 
proved by a Committee on Credentials ap- 

ointed é. the Board of Trustees of the 

ational Association before he is entitled 
to registration as a member of the Delegate 
Assembly. Appeals from any decision by 
the Committee on Credentials may be 
taken to the Delegate Assembly. The roll 
approved by the Committee on Credentials 
shall constitute the body to decide all such 
appeals, but no delegate in question shall 
have the right to vote on any matter in- 
volving such appeals. 


Section 3. The President of the Associa- 
tion shall preside at all sessions of the 
Delegate Assembly and the Executive 
Secretary of the Association shall act as 
Secretary of the Delegate Assembly. 


Section 4. Provision for at least one 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly shall be 
made in regular convention programs. 
Additional meetings of the Delegate As- 
sembly may be called by a majority vote of 
the Delegate Assembly or by the Board of 
Trustees. 

Section 5. A majority of the registered 
members of the Delegate Assembly shall 
constitute a quorum to do business, but a 
smaller number may make recommenda- 
tions to the Trustees and adjourn. 


Section 6. A summary of the proceed- 
ings of the meetings of the Delegate As- 
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sembly shall be published in the official 
Journal of the Association. 


Section 7. In case of an emergency, the 
votes of the qualified Delegates may 
taken in absentia, at the recommendation 
of the Board of Trustees; and this ballot 
shall be taken in lieu of the Delegate As- 
sembly. 


Articie XI 
The Official Journal 


Section 1. The official Journal of this 
Association shall be designated as Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Journal. 


Section 2. The Business Manager of 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Jour- 
nal, shall prepare a financial and statistical 
report concerning the publication of the 
Journal for the current fiscal year and a 
tentative budget for the ensuing fiscal 
year to be submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee and the Board of Trustees and sum- 
marized by them in their report to the 
Delegate Assembly. 


Section 3. Recommendations may be 
made by the Publications Committee to 
the Board of Trustees of any proposed 
changes or new developments affecting 
policy regarding the publication of the 
Journal of the Association for the follow- 
ing year. The Trustees may recommend 
such changes, if approved by them, to the 
Delegate Assembly for action. 

Section 4. An annual subscription to 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Jour- 
nal, may be made available to individuals, 


libraries, and other organizations not de- 
siring membership in the Association, for 
$3.50, with adjustments for foreign and 
longer term subscriptions. 


Articie XII 
Auditing Committee 


Section 1. The Board of Trustees shall 
each fiscal year make arrangements for the 
proper audit by a certified public account- 
ant of the financial records of the Associa- 
tion and of the Journal. A report shall be 
made to the membership of the financial 
condition of the Association and of its 
official Journal. 


Articie XIII 
Rules of Order 


Robert's Rules of Order Revised (by Hen 
Martin Robert) shall govern the proceed- 
ings of the Association, not otherwise 
specified in the Constitution and By-Laws. 


ARTICLE XIV 
Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to the By-Laws 
of this Association may be made at an 
annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
Delegate Assembly, or by written ballots 
of the qualified Delegates in an emergency. 
Proposals to amend must be submitted in 
writing to the Executive Secretary of the 
Association and read at a regular session 
of the Annual Meeting at least twenty- 
four hours before a vote is taken, or stated 
in written form preceding a vote by mail. 
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Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





The Schools and the Sixty-five Million 


STATE SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


theme the Fifth Annual Conference 
of State Supervisors of Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance began its work meet- 
ings on October 4 at the Hotel Gibson, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Representatives from 
forty-six states and territories were leaders 
in the deliberations. Your Executive Sec- 
retary was invited to attend the meetings. 
Several of the papers will be published in 
December Occupations. 

Much of the credit for a successful con- 
ference goes to Harry A. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., who was conference chair- 
man and planned the program; and to 
Royce E. Brewster, Specialist, Consulta- 
tion and Field Service, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, who was vice-chair- 
man and in charge of local arrangements. 
Thanks are given to Kenneth G. Ray, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction,Ohio, 
and to Claude V. Courter, City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cincinnati, for their 
part in making the conference a success. 
Mary P. Corre contributed a most helpful 
list of suggestions for extra-curricular acti- 
vities and eating places. 

Among the resource persons for the con- 
ference were the following: Col. Charles 
E. Hixon, Lt. Col. Forrest J. Agee, Lt. Col. 
Herbert G. Espy, Lt. Col. Robert H. 
Owens, Maj. Harold W. Kent, Capt. Ralph 
C. Wenrich, Capt. Frederick A. Zehrer, Lt. 


Wi sucH A Challenging and timely 


Col. Louis Renfrow, Lt. Comdr. Alvin 
Eurich, Lt. Franklin R. Fielding, Lt. (jg) 
George T. Donahue, John M. Stalnaker, 
Lucile Petry, Irvin H. Schmitt, Dr. Luther 
E. Woodward, and A. L. Threlkeld. 
Walter J. Greenleaf, Franklin J. Zeran, J. 
C. Wright, John J. Seidel, L. S. Hawkins, 
Ben W. Frazier, Frank W. Lathrop, Ata 
Lee, and George Price represented the U. S. 
Office of Education, in addition to Mr. 
Jager and Mr. Brewster. 

The role of guidance services in building 
the work-fight force was portrayed and 
plans were made whereby the teachers and 
counselors in the forty-eight states will be 
better able to serve their communities. 

One phase of the problem is that of sup- 
plying to the 2,000,000 young people who 
leave or are graduated from schools each 
year adequate information concerning their 
own potentialities, the present needs, and 
trends which are indicative of future needs. 
Combined with this must be wise counsel- 
ing of each pupil concerning his individual 
place in this panorama. 

Forty per cent of these people (all boys) 
will be taken into some branch of the ser- 
vice in a short time—where will each one 
contribute most, where should each one of 
these turn for employment after being de- 
mobilized? Counselors through the same 
techniques must advise the other 60 per 
cent where they can contribute most effec- 
tively today and in the post-war world. 

To direct the thinking of the group 
along these lines talks were given by repre- 
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sentatives from the Army and Navy per- 
sonnel and liaison offices, and from the 
National Selective Service Headquarters. 

To balance the picture were a number of 
talks relating to these questions: war pro- 
duction training classes relative to civilian 
manpower needs, the United States Cadet 
Nurse Corps, training of agricultural work- 
ers, recruitment of candidates for teacher 
training in all fields, and guidance pro- 
gtams for post-war adjustment in school 
and community. 

Each of these presentations was followed 
by a discussion period in which the par- 
ticular part to be played by the State 
Supervisors was defined. If a recording of 
these discussions were available to our 
readers, you would be impressed by the 
serious realization on the part of the State 
Supervisors of the responsibilities facing 
them. 

The induction procedure was graphically 
presented to the Supervisors in the official 
War Department training film,' *‘Classifi- 
cation of Enlisted Men,’’ interpreted by 
Captain Ralph C. Wenrich, Executive 
Officer, Field Services Section, Civilian 
Pre-Induction Training Branch. Capt. 
Wenrich stressed the pre-induction train- 
ing essential for the potential soldier and 
pointed out that while the principles of 
guiding youth are much the same the job is 
more difficult than in pre-war days. 


SpottinG PoTentTIAL EMoTIONAL Misfits 


Because of the specific need for more 
complete information on which to base a 
diagnosis as to nervous and emotional ad- 
justment to military service of prospective 
inductees, the Selective Service System has 
proposed a program by which a medical, 
social, and educational history of each 
registrant may be obtained. The program 
will be known as the Secondary Schools 
Selective Service System Cooperative Re- 

ort. Selective Service Local Boards, 
ee school systems, and state welfare 


1 Information concerning the use of this and other 
films may be obtained from the Headquarters of the 
Service Command in your area. 


agencies are to be the sources of informa- 
tion. 

This report consists of five parts: (1) 
Form 210—Identity Verification card to be 
filled out at the time of registration. (2) 
Form 211—Educational Verification card 
to be filled out at the time of registration. 
(3) Form 212—Medical and Social History 
to be obtained by the Medical Field Agent 
assigned to each local board. (4) Form 
213—Secondary Schools Selective Service 
System Cooperative Report—For use by 
Examiners at Army Induction Stations. 
(5) Form 214—Special School Report. 

The Cooperative ae co 213—Is 
a check list to be used by five secondary 
school teachers to report on certain ner- 
vous and emotional characteristics of the 
registrant. This is to be done at the time 
* the boy’s graduation or withdrawal 
from school. The Special School Report— 
Form 214—is a similar one for those regis- 
trants who left school before the Coopera- 
tive Report was inaugurated. 

These data will be sent by the local selec- 
tive service board to the commandin 
officer at the induction station in a ala 
envelope marked ‘‘Confidential;"’ it will 
then be placed in a separate file for the use 
of physicians at the stations. The local 
board is not to use the material in making 
its classification. After the induction 
station has finished with this material it 
will be sent to State Headquarters for per- 
manent filing. 

If a registrant is rejected at the induction 
station or is subsequently discharged for 
neuropsychiatric reasons, the Medical Ad- 
visory Board may have access to this ma- 
terial for consideration in case the local 
board refers the case for further investiga- 
tion. 

Since approximately 30 per cent of the 
rejections at induction stations are based 
upon nervous, mental, and emotional dis- 
orders and since the largest proportion of 
men who are discharged after acceptance 
for training also come within this cate- 
gory, it is vitally important that a con- 
scientious effort be made to fill in these 
reports as completely as possible. 

This additional information has tre- 
mendous potential benefits for the regis- 
trant, for the services, and for society in its 
broadest sense. This Cooperative Report 
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has been tried in practically every secon- 
dary school, urban and rural, in the state 
of Maryland and all persons using it are 
highly enthusiastic. It was conducted 
under the supervision of state and local 
school authorities. 

The National Selective Service Head- 
quarters and the U. S. Office of Education 
have made plans for the Cooperative Re- 

rt to be carried through on a’ state 
level by the State Selective Service and the 
chief executive of the state department of 
education. 

This meeting of State Supervisors is sig- 
nificant in that counselors are recognized 
as the official channels through which 
youth are to be informed about new de- 
velopments in this work-fight world. The 
speakers repeatedly stressed the necessity 
for counselors to be professionally equipped 
and to devote themselves untiringly to 
the task ahead. The result will be more 
complete and efficient work in the war 
effort. —CurisTINE Me.cuer, Executive Sec- 


retary. 


State Supervisors of Occupational In- 
ormation and Guidance 


Arizona'\—Lafe L. Nelson, Director of Re- 
search and Guidance, Phoenix. 

Arkansas—Dolph Camp, Supervisor, Occu- 
pane Information and Guidance, 

ittle Rock. 

California*—H. B. McDaniel, Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Guidance, 
Sacramento. 

Colorado—Dwight C. Baird, Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Room 210, State Office Bldg., 
Denver. 

Connecticur'‘\—Dr. Robert H. Mathewson, 
Supervisor of Youth Personnel Ser- 
vices, Bureau of Youth Services, Hart- 
ford. 

District of Columbia\—Mrs. Mildred Percy, 
Head, Department of Guidance and 
Placement, Division 1-9, Public Schools, 
Central High School, Washington. 
Mrs. T. C. Alexander, Head, Department 
of Guidance and Placement, Divisions 
10-13, Public Schools, Sumner School, 
17th & M Sts., N.W., Washington. 


Georgia*— 

Hawaii—F. C. Coulter, Supervisor, Occu- 
mee Information and Guidance, 

onolulu. 

Illinois—Dr. C. A. Michelman,’ Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Board for Vocational 
Education, Springfield (Pearl M. Suther- 
land, pes, 

Indiana—J. Fred Murphy, Supervisor, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, 
Indianapolis. 

Kansas—W. T. Markham, Supervisor, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, 
State Board for Vocational Education, 
Topeka. 

Louistana—Elmer E. Puls, Supervisor, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, 
State Department of Public Education, 
Baton Rouge. 

Maine—Dana M. Cotton, Supervisor, Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance, 
Augusta. 

Maryland—Dr. R. Floyd Gromwall, Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, 1111 Lexington Bldg., Balti- 
more. 

Massachusetts—George P. Haley,* Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Vocational Counseling, 200 Newbury 
St., Boston (Joseph Bedard, Acting). 
Warren E. Benson, Supervisor, Oc- 
cupational Guidance and Placement, 
Boston. 

Michigan—Carl M. Horn, Chief, Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa- 
tion, 115 West Allegan St., Lansing 4, 
Mich. 

Missouri—Glenn E. Smith, Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Department of Public 
Schools, Jefferson City. 

Montana—W. Leo Smith, Supervisor of 
Distributive Education and Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Hel- 
ena. 

New Mexico—Mrs. Marianne Geyer, State 
Director of Secondary Education and 
Guidance, Santa Fe. 

New York'\—George E. Hutcherson, Chief, 
Bureau of oa aoa The University of 
the State of New York, The State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany. 
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North Carolina—S. Marion Justice,* Super- 
visor, Occupational Information an 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh (Etta Stevens Bar- 
rett, Acting). 

North Dakota—Clifford Froelich,* Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Board for Vocational 
Education, 211 South 11th St., Fargo 
(Stanley Ostrom, Acting). 

Ohio—Clyde G. Keck, Supervisor, Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance, 
Columbus. 

Oregon—Winston Purvine, Acting Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—Leonard M. Miller, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. 

Puerto Rico—John H. Hughes, Insular 
Supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Insular Board for Voca- 
tional Education, San Juan. 

South Dakota—R. D. Falk, Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Pierre. 

Utah—Antone K. Romney, State Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Salt Lake City. 

Vermont—Dr. Edwin W. Davis, Director of 
Educational Research and Guidance, 
State House, Montepelier. 

Washington—Don H. Frame,* Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Box 97, Olympia. 

West Virginia—Dr. Charles P. Harper, 
Supervisor, Occupational Information 
and Guidance, Charleston. 

Wisconsin\—John H. Armstrong, Super- 
visor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison. Mrs. Jennie 
M. Turner, Supervisor and Teacher 
Trainer, State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, State Office Bldg., 
Madison. 


1 Program is entirely State financed. 

? Appointment pending. 

* On military leave. 

Rhode Island has had amendments approved, but 
has not initiated supervision. 


Wyoming—Raymond S. Orr, Supervisor, 
Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance, and Director of Research, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Chey- 
enne. 


California State Supervisor 


Among the recently appointed State 
Supervisors of Occupational Information 
and Guidance is H. B. McDaniel who will 
serve in California. For some years Dr. 
McDaniel was vocational specialist of the 
Bureau of Guidance, San Diego (Calif.) 
Public Schools. He received his Ph.D. 
from Columbia University and has taught 
in summer sessions at Columbia Univer- 
sity and the University of California at 
Berkeley. 


Proposed Constitution 
(Continued from page 128.) 


number prescribed under the present 
Constitution, i.e., ome vote for each 
twenty members or major fraction there- 
of. See Article VIII, Section 1. All 
delegates must be certified according to 
Article VIII, Section 4. Names should 
be reported on or before Jan. 1, 1944. 

5. Voting must be either “‘Yes’’ or 
“No” on adoption. An opportunity 
will be given for delegates to cast three 
votes: ome accepting or rejecting the 
body of the Constitution, one accepting 
or rejecting Type A of the By-Laws, and 
one accepting or rejecting Type B of the 
By-Laws. Should negative votes be 
cast upon the body of the Constitution 
and/or upon both types of By-Laws, it is 
requested that reasons for this vote ac- 
company the ballots. Such reasons 
should have been given to the delegates 
when instructions for voting were re- 
ceived from the Branch. 


The Executive Secretary will correspond 
with Branch Secretaries and will inform 
them of the number of delegates to which 
the Branch is entitled as of December 1, 
1943. We of the National Headquarters 
staff are eager to help you. Please call 
upon us!—CuristinE Metcusr, Executive 
Secretary. 
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ies Members Are Invited to Propose Names to the Committee 
Gui- on Nominations 
State 
shey- 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
: At mempers of the Association are requested to participate in the nomination of 
tate officers and trustees. On the next page is a ballot on which to list names for the con- 
100 sideration of the Committee on Nominations, which will prepare the official ballot 
will carrying the names of two or more candidates for each office. 
Dr. It is hoped that officers of the Branches will encourage members to fill in and return 
| the the suggestions to Christine Melcher, Executive Secretary, National Vocational Gui- 
lif.) dance Association, 525 West 120th Street, New York, 27, N. Y., by December 15, 1943. 
a.D. The official election ballot will then be prepared, and sent to individual members for 
ight their vote. Nominating Committee—Mitprep M. Hickman, Director of Guidance and 
— Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman; Forrest Kirkpatrick and Barbara 
does Wright. 
For your information, as a matter of historical interest this list of past officers is given. 
Names of deceased past officers have been omitted. 
PRESIDENT R. B. Cunliffe TREASURER Helen Dernbach 
ent 1913 Frank M. Leavitt Anne S. Davis Roy N. Anderson Dorothea de Schweinitz 
h 1914 Jesse B. Davis Jesse B. Davis Harold H. Bixler Virgil E. Dickson 
- 1920 John M. Brewer Helen Dernbach Josiah B. Buell Beatrice Doerschuk 
ere- 1921 Helen T. Woolley Dorothea de Schweinitz Susan J. Ginn Arthur W. Dunn 
All 1922 Anne S. Davis Beatrice Doerschuk Mary H. S. Hayes Franklin B. Dyer 
to 1923 Harry D. Kitson A. H. Edgerton Arnold M. Hess A. H. Edgerton 
uld 1925 Dorothea de Owen D. Evans James S. Hiatt Albert Fertsch 
” Schweinitz Susan J. Ginn D. H. Holbrook S. E. Fleming 
1926 W. Carson Ryan, Jr. O- Latham Hatcher Warren K. Layton John C. Frazee 
or 1927 A. H. Edgerton Mildred M. Hickman James McKinney Susan J. Ginn 
ity 1928 Mary H.S. Hayes George E. Hutcherson Leonard M. Miller Edith D. Gwinn 
1929 Richard D. Allen Arthur J. Jones I. B. Morgan O. Latham Hatcher 
re 1930 Emma P. Cooley Warren K. Layton William F. Patterson Mary H. S. Hayes 
the 1931 George E. Myers Frank M. Leavitt Mary Schauffler Mildred M. Hickman 
ing 1932 Mildred L. Billings Max F. Meyer Bertha H. Shepard Davis S. Hill 
nd 1934 Susan J. Ginn George E. Myers Emma P. Hirth 
h 1935 Arthur J. Jones om L. Newing Harold L. Holbrook 
0 1936 Leona C. Buchwald William F. Patterson William K. Hopkins 
be 1937 Franklin J. Keller ©- ©. Robinson TRUSTEES George E. Hutcherson 
on 1938 FrancesCummings Harriet E. Towne Richard D. Allen Arthur J. Jones 
- is 1939 Rex B. Cunliffe Elizabeth L. Woods Katherine F. Ball Franklin J. Keller 
' 1940 Mary P. Corre Helen T. Woolley Helen M. Bennett Harry D. Kitson 
adil 1941 George E. Hutcher- C. Gilbert Wrenn Jerome H. Bentley _ Frank M. Leavitt 
ns son Barbara H. Wright a ee Billings Leonard M. Miller 
res oa . Ben- alter V. Bingham Cleo Murtland 
“e- a iia Secastany E. W. Boshart George E. Shan 
Russell H. Allen Francis Bradshaw C. E. Partch 
John M. Brewer John M. Brewer C. A. ane 
Vice-PRESIDENT M. Edith Campbell Margaret Brown ht A alee 
ad Margaret E. Bennett Elizabeth Cleveland Leona C. Buchwald W. Carson Ry “ 
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Official Nomination Ballot 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Each member of the Association should participate in its affairs by nominating 
competent members for the various offices. The official election ballot, which will be 
mailed to each member early in January, will be prepared by the nominating committee 
from a tabulation of the nominations made on the form printed below. 

The offices for which you are asked to make nominations and their present incum- 
bents are as follows: 


President: Marcaret E. BENNETT 

Vice-President: C. Grtpert WRENN 

2nd Vice-President: Frorence E. Crarx 

Treasurer: Lzronarp M. MILLER 

Trustees: Two to be elected for two years. Terms of Vernon S. STEVENS 
and Marion R. Trasuz expire this year. 


Please write your suggestion for each office in the space provided. Sign your ballot, 
indicating also your Branch and your address. Please tear out this page and mail it to 
Christine Melcher, Executive Secretary, N.V.G.A., 525 West 120th Street, New York 27, 
N. Y. 


Nominations close on December 15, 1943. Please mail your ballot at once. 


Miprep M. Hickman 
Chairman, Nominating Committee 


My nominations are as follows: 


Office Nominee Position and Address 
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Branch Members of N.V.G.A. 


October 1, 1943 


gw FIGURES give some indication of the inroads of the war into our membership. Each of 
us on the home front should strive to bring in at least one new member toN.V.G.A. Why 
not urge your Associate Members to affiliate with N.V.G.A. and thus have a share in its re- 
sponsibilities as well as in its benefits? If you want ‘‘First Aid’’ in your membership campaign, 
the Headquarters Staff is most anxious to cooperate with you. Let's start the New Year with 
a doubled membership!—Cuaistine Metcuer, Executive Secretary 


BRANCHES 


Arkansas 

Northern California 
Southern California 
Ontario, Canada 
Colorado 
Connecticut 

District of Columbia 
National Capital 
Southern Florida 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Chicago, IIl. 
Northern Indiana 
Iowa 

Quad City, lowa 
Kansas 

Kentucky 

New Orleans, La. 
Maine 

Maryland 
Baltimore, Md. 
Merrimack Valley, Mass. 
Greater Boston, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Western Michigan 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Montana 

Omaha, Nebr. 

New Jersey 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Capital District, N. Y. 
Central New York 


MeEmBERS 

26 
36 
44 
41 

8 
38 
42 
13 


BRANCHES MEMBERS 

Long Island, N. Y. 23 
Mid-Hudson, N. Y. 4 
Mohawk Valley, N. Y. 14 
New York City, N. Y. 161 
New York University, N. Y. 8 
Rochester, N. Y. 23 
Rockland County, N. Y. 9 
Teachers College, Columbia University 

Westchester, N. Y. 35 
Western New York 14 
North Carolina 39 
Central Ohio 18 
Cincinnati, Ohio 21 
Northeastern Ohio 70 
Northwestern Ohio 15 
Oregon 13 
Capital Branch, Pa. 20 
Central Pennsylvania 27 
Erie, Pa. 16 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 61 
Western Pennsylvania 33 
Puerto Rico 18 
Rhode Island 24 
Eastern Tennessee 9 
Middle Tennessee 12 
Dallas, Texas 4 
Southern Texas 26 
Vermont 3 
Virginia 18 
Richmond, Va. 21 
Seattle, Wash. 26 
Mountain State, West Va. 2 
Wisconsin 9 
Milwaukee 19 
Wyoming 3 


TOTAL BRANCH MEMBERS.... 1,810 





MEMBERS-AT-LARGE.........++ 65 
LIFE MEMBERG...........++++++ 8 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP. ....... 1,883 


NUMBER OF BRANCHES....... 72 








OOPERATION WITH non-profit voca- 
Creel guidance and placement agen- 
cies is the subject of a recent bulletin is- 
sued to Regional and Area Directors of the 
War Manpower Commission. 

This bulletin is the outgrowth of a 
conference of WMC officials held in New 
York City in March, 1943, at which 
NVGA was represented. (See Occupa- 
tions, XXI, May, 1943, p. 687, and Octo- 
ber, 1942, p. 190.) 

The WMC recognizes that non-profit vo- 
cational guidance and placement agencies 
can play an important role in the mobili- 
zation of manpower. They are effective 
in recruiting workers not in the labor 
market, such as handicapped workers, 
women, and minority groups. Even in 
areas in which hiring is done exclusively 
through the U. S. Employment Service, 
the facilities of the agencies can be used to 
advantage. 

It is understood that the agencies in- 
cluded in a cooperative program must mect 
certain specified minimum criteria, that the 
agencies are not under the supervision of, 
nor endorsed by, the WMC. Cooperating 
agencies are asked not to refer types of 
workers or to make referrals te occupa- 
tions, with respect to which hiring is 
channeled exclusively through the U. S. 
Employment Service. The WMC will 
provide the agencies with current infor- 
mational material of a non-confidential 
nature, which is necessary for the success- 
ful cooperation of the agencies. 

Among the services to be secured from 
the agencies are the following: 


The agencies should act as intake 
points from which prospective workers 
are referred to the Employment Ser- 
vices for placement or training agencies. 

Special counseling service should be 
rendered to individuals referred by the 
Employment Service and to persons ordi- 


Cooperation Between W.M.C. and 
Non-Profit Agencies 





narily applying to the agencies prior to 
referral to the Employment Service or 
training agencies. 

Agencies which have appropriatel 
qualified personnel may be used to ad- 
minister various types of aptitude and 
vocational tests. Such tests may be 
administered for applicants ordinarily 
coming to these agencies and for ~ 
sons referred by the local U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. In the latter case, tech- 
nical supervision over the testing func- 
tions of the agencies should be main- 
tained by the local Employment Service. 
Special orientation programs designed 
to teach new workers adequate work 
habits and attitudes may be carried out 
by cooperating agencies. 


Cooperating agencies may be called 
upon by the WMC for advice and con- 
sultation in the placement of certain 
minority groups. This service may in- 
volve (1) training of the Employment 
Service staff on special problems and (2) 
advice to the Service, or upon request 
of the Service, to employers, on the 
integration of special types of workers 
in war industries. 

Cooperating agencies shall not give 
Statements of Availability. These must 
be obtained by the worker from his last 
employer or the Employment Service. 

The agencies should be used to dis- 
seminate information to workers on the 
provisions of the employment stabiliza- 
tion program and the job opportunities 
in the area. 


Cooperating agencies must meet certain 
minimum criteria for placement service. 
For vocational guidance service, the cri- 
teria are as follows: 


The guidance activities of the agency 
should relate primarily to the develop- 
ment of the capacity of the individual to 
choose, prepare for, enter upon, and 
progress in an employment. 

Agency personnel should give a stated 
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amount of time to vocational guidance 
and this time should be related to the 
size of staff and the numbers of persons 
served. If the agency performs other 
services in addition to its vocational 
guidance work, the latter function 
should be assigned to special members 
who carry this work as a specific re- 
sponsibility separate from other duties. 

Records of vocational guidance ac- 
tivity should be maintained separately 
from other records of the agency. 

Responsibility for administering or 
supervising any testing work should be 
assigned to one qualified staff member. 

If the agency deals with the physically 
handicapped, it should base advice on 
medical reports as well as other personal 
data. 

The personnel should have the fol- 
lowing qualifications: 

a. The person in charge of vocational 
guidance work should be qualified 
by training and experience to deal 
with the adjustment problems of 
individuals in relation to work 
and to be familiar with the at- 
titudes and problems of industry 
and business. 

b. The person responsible for testing 
should be qualified by training 
and experience to give profes- 
sionally adequate supervision of 
the administration cal neeater 
tion of tests. 


Have You Read These? 


How the 4-4 Plan operates in Torrington, 
Connecticut, and other defense centers is 
reported in McCall's, September. 

“Selected References on Guidance,’” by 
Percival W. Hutson in The School Review, 
September, 1943, will be of interest to our 
readers. Included are ten references to 
OccupaTIons. 

“Why You Were Chosen,’’ in the Em- 
ployee Handbook, Personnel Journal, Sep- 
tember, and October, explains to a new 
employee why he was selected from other 
applicants and what the employer expects 
from him. In the October issue also is 
“plain talk’’ on supervision in government 
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agencies and the attitude of personnel 
officers to job applicants. 

The selection and training program at 
the San Bernardino Air Depot, California, 
is described in the September Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education. The same 
magazine has ‘“The Vocational Challenge 
of the War Wounded,’ by Arthur Jess 
Wilson, Administrative Assistant, State 
Education Department, Bureau of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, New York City. 

A new type of training which tells the 
worker why is bringing amazing results in 
increased production and improved morale. 
The story is told in the September Survey- 
Graphic. 

Girls considering librarianship as a 
career may be referred to the September 
Mademoiselle, ‘‘Passing the Book.” 

Harper's Monthly, September, 1943, has 
several articles of special interest, includ- 
ing ““The Factory Manager Learns the 
Facts of Life’’ and ‘‘Congress Has a Post- 
War Plan.” 





Who’s Who and Where 





RevuBEN Bennett has been appointed Di- 
rector of the new Vocational Guidance 
Department in the Jewish Welfare Board, 
New York City. It is the aim of the new 
Department to build up an information 
service which will be helpful in promoting 
vocational guidance programs in Jewish 
Community Centers. Mr. Bennett has 
been Vocational Guidance Director, 92nd 
Street, YMHA; Director, Group Activi- 
ties, Federation Employment Service, New 
York City; and Vocational Guidance Di- 
rector, Jewish People’s Institute, Chicago. 


Wermer K. Hicks has been elected Presi- 
dent, Wayland Academy and Junior Col- 
lege, Beaver Dam, Wisc. Mr. Hicks was 
formerly Director of Guidance, Peddie 
School, Hightstown, New Jersey. 


Lester N. Recxrenwatp has been ap- 
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pointed Director of Guidance and Person- 
nel Services, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


Euizasetn L. Taytor, formerly Assist- 
ant Dean of Women, Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio, is now Placement 
Secretary, College for Women, University 
of Rochester, New York. 


Paut B. McGann is a Second Lieuten- 
ant, AGD, Star Unit, University of New 
Hampshire. 


W. Axsert Lotz is now Director of 
YMCA Schools, New York City. Mr. 
Lotz had been asSociated with the Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, YMCA. 


ANN Prinz succeeds Dorothy C. Kahn 
as Director of Economic Adjustment and 
Family Service, National Refugee Service, 
New York City. 


Litt1an Guiass, formerly with the New 
Jersey State Rehabilitation Commission, is 
now a counselor, Jewish Vocational Ser- 
vice, Chicago. 


EMANUEL STREISAND, Counselor, Brook- 
lyn High School for Special Trades, died 
August 4, 1943. Mr. Streisand was pursu- 
ing studies toward a doctorate in voca- 
tional guidance at Columbia University. 


Roy N. ANnperson resigned his position 
as Assistant Professor of Education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
uly 1, to accept a position in the personnel 
department of S. H. Kress and Company. 
Dr. Anderson is located in the New York 
City headquarters of the concern. 


A. Gorpon Netson, Director of Gui- 
dance for the Fairfield Public Schools, re- 
cently received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from New York University. 
The subject of his thesis was: ‘“The Value 
of Certain Tests of Differentiated Abilities 
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for the Diagnosis and Prognosis of Achieve- 
ment." Dr. Nelson is a past President of 
the Connecticut Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation (1941-1942). 


National Hearing Week 

The rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors 
returning from the battle fronts with 
damaged hearing was stressed in the ob- 
servance of National Hearing Week, in the 
United States and Canada, October 24-30. 
The general theme was The Magic of Hear- 
ing, with emphasis on the value of hearing 
and the means of conserving it. The spon- 
sor, the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, is cooperating with the Army, 
the Veterans Administration, the U. S. 
Rehabilitation Service in a rehabilitation 
program. Among the services offered are 
the teaching of lip reading, the use of me- 
chanical aids, and practical psychology to 
aid in social and economic adjustment. 


News Notes 


U. S. Caper Nurse Corps—A total of 67 
nursing schools had been approved on 
September 1, by Dr. Thomas Parran, Sur- 
geon General, for participation in the 
Cadet Nurse Corps program. (See Octo- 
ber, 1943, OccupaTIONs, page 27.) 


Cuitp Lasor—Under specified condi- 
tions holders of government contracts are 
permitted to employ girls from 16 to 18 
years of age. Administrator L. Metcalf 
Walling, Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Division, U. S. Department of Labor, 
warns contractors that the conditions are 
important. Breach of the terms makes the 
employer liable to damages of $10 a day 
for each breach for each person. The limi- 
tations refer to hours of work, minimum 
pay, hazardous occupations, and working 
conditions. (See page 96.) 


Thank You! 

For the jovial Santa Claus on page 127 
the Journal is indebted to HeteN Mra 
of the Art Department of the Newark, 
New Jersey, Board of Education. 
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y r Books Reviewed + y 


Reviews of Recent Publications . .. By Various Contributors 





WARTIME OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WOMEN. By Evelyn M. Steele. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1943. 
Pp. 181. $2.50. 


“It is a paradox that war with its many 
tragic results has opened so many new 
fields to women seeking careers,’ says 
Miss Steele in her Foreword. The girl 
who wants to take advantage of these 
opportunities and is not sure which field 
she should enter will find excellent food 
for thought in this book. The author has 
avoided ballyhoo and generalizations and 
packed the book full of the kind of facts 
one wants to know in exploring voca- 
tional opportunities: what types of work 
are involved in different fields; what the 
scholastic, physical, and personality re- 
quirements are; what the training includes 
and where it can be obtained; what earn- 
ings are to be expected. The book is writ- 
ten in a conversational style and illustrated 
with photographs of women at work. 

Among the fields covered are: WACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, Marines, aviation, indus- 
try, nursing and other health work, die- 
tetics, science and engineering, civil ser- 
vice, transportation, retailing, volunteer 
war service. Since industrial jobs are of 
such importance in war work, and since 
these jobs have never been so well covered 
in occupational literature as business and 
professional fields, one wishes that the 
author had given more attention to them. 
Her descriptions of welding, riveting, in- 
spection are good, and similar treatment of 
some of the many other kinds of industrial 
work would have been very valuable. 
This might have been substituted for the 
chapter on retailing which qualifies as a 
wartime opportunity only because vacan- 
cies have been created by the departure of 
men, a situation that is true in all fields. 


This book will be of more use to the 
prospective woman worker than to the 
counselor, who generally has access to 
more inclusive information. Much of the 
material will be outdated rapidly. In fact, 
some of the details regarding the uni- 
formed services have changed already. 
Anyone seriously interested in a particular 
field will want to secure further informa- 
tion, and more leads as to how to do this 
might fittingly have been given. How- 
ever, the ae will find the book interest- 
ing, stimulating, and informative.—Ruts# 
M. Conxun, Personnel Investigator, Western 
Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 


PUNCH IN, SUSIE. By Nell Giles. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 143. 
$1.50. 

In ‘*Punch In, Susie,’’ Néll Giles cleverly 
interprets war factory work for the ~ a 
woman. She sees it through the eyes of a 
newcomer to the industrial world, which 
is a definite asset in these days when most 
workers are completely inexperienced. 

This diary is based on several months of 
work in a factory producing precision 
instruments for planes, plus reactions 
culled from various sources. It describes 
the process of applying for the job, induc- 
tion, adjusting to the factory world, and 
the thrill of doing one’s part. 

All types of workers are pictured— 
“refugees from white collar jobs,’’ the 
college girl who never could stick to one 
thing and admitted she learned more disci- 
pline from a foreman than she had from 
college professors, the artist who was 
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thrilled to find it ‘‘restfully monotonous,” 
the serious Chinese girl. All these women 
are pigeonholed by their fellow workers as 
being Army, Navy, Marine, Coast Guard, 
or Air Force, according to the letters they 
receive from the front. 

Actual processes are described, so that to 
the reader the airplane is no longer an un- 
known quantity. Many of thé problems 
which are headliners in newsprint today 
are discussed from the point of view of 
those on the production front. The whole 
gamut of factory living is discussed—share 
the ride systems, recreational needs, types 
of lunches fitted to each of the three shifts 
and even reading habits. 

Thus in a lighthearted and gay manner, 
in tune with the many cartoons streamlin- 
ing the book, Miss Giles accomplishes her 
de-glamorizing aim. At the same time 
she certainly arouses enthusiasm for war 
work. Perhaps her attitude is best 
summed up in these words: ‘‘Wouldn't it 
be wonderful for the quick ending of this 
war in victory, if this entire civilian popu- 
lation of ours would also take off the blind- 
ers and see that there can be no more civil- 
ian population for the duration?’’— 
Louise M. Snyper, Supervisor of Women 
Counselors, Bell Aircraft Corporation, Georgia 
Division. 


GUIDANCE PRACTICE IN NEW JER- 
SEY. By Rex B. Cunliffe and others. 
Rutgers University Studies in Education. 
New Number 15. New Brunswick, N. J., 
1942. Pp. 147. 

This follows two similar surveys made 
in 1930 and 1935. Information had been 
sought on the number of schools perform- 
ing various functions. In the 158 (of more 
than 200) which reported on each of the 
surveys, ‘‘the percentages are greater for 
the following activities each survey year: 
curricular guidance, occupational informa- 
tion, homeroom guidance, counselors, test 
programs, courses in occupations and 
placement.” 

Personnel practices in Camp Dix, New 
Jersey State Employment Service, Rehabili- 
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tation Commission, and other units oper- 
ated in the state are described. 

The periodic cross-sectional type of in- 
vestigation embodied in the three reports 
of which this is the latest, is exactly the 
kind of research needed to give a commun- 
ity light on the progress it is making 
toward providing crucial educational ser- 
vices to its youth. It serves not only as an 
inventory and a record of progress, but also 
as an indication of needs still unmet. 
The method is applicable not only to a 
state, but to a city, county, or other ad- 
ministrative unit.—H. D. K. 


ow 


A SUMMARY OF MANUAL AND ME- 
CHANICAL ABILITY TESTS. (Prelimi- 
nary Form.) By George K. Bennett and 
Ruth M. Cruikshank. New York, Psy- 
chological Corporation, 1942. Pp. 75. 
$.50. 

EMPLOYMENT TESTS IN INDUSTRY 
AND BUSINESS: a Selected, Annotated 
Bibliography. (Bibliographical Series: 
No. 67.) Prepared by Hazel C. Benjamin. 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1942. Pp. 32. $.25. 

Vocational counselors will find the 
Bennett-Cruikshank compilation of in- 
formation about tests of manual and me- 
chanical abilities helpful. It is important, 
however, to sound the caution that most of 
the tests reported in this review are more 
useful for vocational selection rather than 
for vocational guidance. When we remem- 
ber that it is the probable ability of a per- 
son which we desire to forecast in voca- 
tional guidance, we realize that an accurate 
measure of present abilities has serious 
limitations. 

The tests are classified as follows: (1) 
Mechanical ability—paper and pencil tests; 
(2) Mechanical ability—performance tests 
with apparatus; (@ 
mainly performance tests with apparatus. 
A general description is given in the In- 
troduction: 

An individual description of a larger number of 


these tests, standardized to some extent for Ameri- 
can populations, is given in a later section. . . . 
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These test summaries include such pertinent in- 
formation regarding each test and its applications 
as would be of help in determining whether a test 
should be examined more thoroughly for use. 
There are probably some tests summarized which are 
of limited value, and there are probably a number 
of other tests listed by titles which, upon further 
experimental use, may prove of greater intrinsic 
worth than others now available. 


Each test treated in full is clearly set out, 
under ——- reference headings— 
author, publisher, age range, date, ap- 
proximate price, scoring methods, testing 
and scoring times, type of test, and con- 
tent. Standardization is given under: 
Reliability, Validity, and Application. A 
list of articles or references, under the head- 
ing Reviews and Research, is furnished for 
each test. 

One section deals with the prediction of 
vocational success as related to tests of 
mechanical and manual ability. Predic- 
tion of success in the fields of engineering 
and physics, and of dentistry, medicine, 
and surgery, is discussed, with some tables 
of correlations in the use of tests. A short 
section relates to the use of manual and 
mechanical tests in vocational selection. 

In the booklet on Employment Tests in 
Industry and Business, the Director of the 
Industrial Relations Section draws atten- 
tion to the growing use of employment 
tests in the selection of personnel. 

The bibliography has been compiled 
mainly for this purpose, and is subdivided 
pons Arar te under: General Discussions, 
Testing Principles and Procedures, Mate- 
tial Concerning Specific Types of Tests, 
and Reports of Company Experiences and 
of Research in the Use of Tests.—Louiss E. 
Gerrys, Associate in Guidance and Personnel, 
Bethany College, W. Va. 


ow 


TESTING AND COUNSELING IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL GUIDANCE PRO- 
GRAM. By John G. Darley. Chicago, 
Science Research Associates, 1943. Pp. 
222. $2.60. 

This book treats testing in relation to 
counseling as it should be done to receive 
its proper emphasis and perspective. The 
writer used it as one of the three texts in a 
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university course in Tests and Measure- 
ments in Vocational Guidance last summer 
and would use it again. Many of the 
students who were preparing to become 
counselors pos vl it their best source 
of a clear introduction to elements of 
measurement. 

The volume is especially good for intro- 
ducing students with little or no statistical 
or testing background to the elements of 
testing and the use of tests in counseling. 
Starting with a general introduction, it 
gives A statistics and basic principles of 
measurement. Then it treats the selec- 
tion of tests and briefly annotates some of 
the best types designed to measure scholas- 
tic ability, achievement, aptitude, per- 
sonality, physical, social, and economic 
factors. There are also two chapters deal- 
ing with counseling students a diagnos- 
ing their problems. Separate chapters are 
devoted to the interview and the case his- 
tory of a community showing the develop- 
ment of local and state-wide programs. 
Each chapter has a few cunaniion refer- 
ences well selected and annotated. 

On page 130 in listing the testing com- 

anies to which it is well to write for cata- 
ogs, the author might also have men- 
tioned the World Book Company, the 
Public School Publishing Company, the 
Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
and C. A. Gregory. 

A fine choice of book both for a student 
taking a course in testing or in guidance 
techniques and for a person undertaking 
this work, without having taken courses in 
testing or in the general principles of gui- 
dance.—Epwin W. Davis, Director of Educa- 
tional Research and Guidance, Vermont State 
Department of Education. 


ow 


SELECTIVE FACTORS IN MIGRATION 
AND OCCUPATION: A STUDY OF 
SOCIAL SELECTION IN RURAL MIS- 
SOURI. By Noel P. Gist, C. T. Pihlblad, 
and Cecil L. Gregory. University of Mis- 
souri Studies, Vol. XVIII, No. 2, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, 1943. $1.50. 

This important study, conducted by two 
university sociologists and a member of the 
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Missouri Social Security Commission, is 
broad in its scope, technically precise in its 
methods, and closely reasoned in its inter- 
pretations. It makes a weighty contribu- 
tion, both practical and theoretical, to 
problems indicased by its title. 

The data of the study consist of records 
of a sample of 5,461 persons who had been 
students in 97 scattered Missouri rural 
communities between 1920 and 1930, to 
whom were assigned scores in scholastic 
achievement based on weighted letter 
grades in their more academic high school 
studies. With such a rating as a criterion 
of relative intellectual quality, subsequent 
location after some ten years in either of 
six types of rural and urban communities, 
varying progressively in size, permitted in- 
ferences with respect to selectivity in mi- 
gration. Their subsequent placement on 


the occupational hierarchy, measured by a 
scheme of vertical classification, provided 
measures of occupational selection. 

In five chapters containing 72 tables, 
many of which are illuminated by excellent 
charts, a wide variety of subsidiary issues 
is treated, including sex difference, range 








This book 
shows young 
people how to: 


1. Determine their 
assets. 

2. Choose a job 
wisely. 

3. Improve 
work habits. 

4. Apply for a job. 

5. Conduct them- 
selvesat aninterview. 

6. Dress for the in- 
terview and the job. 

7. And answers 
scores of other vital 
questions. 


their 


now. 














Post-War Job-Getting Will Require 
New Preparatory Techniques 
How?.... Why? 


The Authoritative Answers Are In 


CAREER GUIDE 


By Esther Eberstadt Brooke and Mary Roos 
Author of *“*The Right 
Job For You and 
How to Get It” 


Changed employment policies, due to the war, will be 
carried over into the post war period making it imperative 
for counselors to heed the greater need of career preparation 
The why and how is presented here more specifically 
than in any recent volume. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 16, N. Y. 


OCCUPATIONS 


and pattern of migration, occupational 
inheritance and vertical mobility, marital 
selection, and farm-tenure status. A chap- 
ter is also devoted to selection in relation 
to the amount of formal education. 

A summary of findings consisting of 32 
brief paragraphs, admirable for their suc- 
cinctness and judicial moderation, is fol- 
lowed by a closing section dealing with the 
broader sociological and political implica- 
tions of the study. A valuable bibliog- 
raphy is appended. 

Numerous questions occur to the reader 
which cannot be discussed in a brief re- 
view. Much depends on the value one is 
disposed to give — school scholastic per- 
formance as an index of intellectual qual- 
ity, and on the particular occupational 
classification employed as a measure of 
social status. The data do not reveal the 
causal conditions of the facts disclosed, but 
reasonable guesses are made with reference 
to them, and some of the findings speak for 
themselves. The study points helpfully 
to an indefinite number of qualitative 
problems in much need of investigation. 
Within its limitations, of which the 





Director of Personnel 
Research, Institute of 
Applied Econometrics 


$3.00 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


authors are well aware, the study is im- 
pressive for its breadth of view, its insight, 
and acumen. It is of first importance to 
students and teachers of occupational top- 
ics, to vocational counselors and educators, 
especially in relation to rural areas, and to 
those interested in social theory.—Perrcy 
E. Davipson, Stanford University. 
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Publications Received 





Occupational Briefs of Wartime Job 
Fields and Occupational Reprints and Ab- 
stracts. 1700 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Sci- 
ence Research Associates, 1943. 

No. 1, Jobs in the Army; No. 2, Jobs in the Navy; 
No. 3, Jobs in Military Service for Women; No. 4, Jobs in 
the Merchant Marine; No. 5, Jobs in the Marines and 
Coast Guard. Each brief has a list of references for 
additional reading. Occupational Reprints—No. 
134, Opportunities for Women in Transportation; No. 135, 
Negroes in Government Employment; No. 136, Math 


Magicians. 


Six Pre-Induction and Pre- 
Flight Orientation Films 


Radio and Television The Electrician 
The Woodworker Automotive Service 
The Machinist & Toolmaker The Sheet Metal Worker 


These films listed in Bibliography of Films 
recommended for above courses by U. S. 
Army and U. S. Office of Education. 


Other valuable orientation films: Engineer- 
ing, The Draftsman, The Welding Operator. 


Also Finding Your Life Work, Journalism, 
Nursing, Dairy Industry. 


Twenty 35 mm. Film Strips for use in voca- 
tional guidance classes. 


Write for prevues 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Ine. 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa. Chicago, Illinois 








WARTIME GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Vhe High-School AAuswer Sook 
to Vital War Zuestious of Youth 


YOUTH GOES TO WAR 
Lad Printing -Keuised August 1943 


Clothbound 224 Pages 80 Illustrations 
Price: $1.40 


Money refunded if Complimentary with orders 
not satisfied after before Nov. 1 TEACHER'S IDEA 


10-day examination HANDBOOK to accompany text 


Science Research Associates 
1700 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





Tezthook providing full, detailed in- 
formation on the branches of war 
and civilian services open to boys 
and girls of high-school age. Com- 

TEACHER’S IDEA 

Price $7.40 


plimentary 
BOOK to use with text. 


Manual — A WARTIME GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM FOR YOUR SCHOOL, 
suggesting teaching methods and 
testing procedures for classroom 


use. Price $7.00 


Monthly Magazine —\/OCATIONAL TRENDS, presenting up-to-the-minute war 


and postwar job information for high-school students. 


Yearly subscription $3.00 


Educational discount on quantity orders 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


1700 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 16, Illinois 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


President, Marcaret E. Bennett, Director of Gui- 


dance, Public Schools, Pasadena, California 


Executive Secretary, Caristtne Metcuer, Headquarters 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


C. Girsrt Wrenn, First Vice-Pres., Lt., U.S. N. R., Bureau Navy Personn., Room 3711, Arlington Annex, Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Frorence E. Crarx, Second Vice-Pres., Personnel Director, Farragut H. S., Chicago, Ill. 

Lgonarp M. Mixtgr, Treasurer, Chief, Occup. Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa, 


Trustees 


Mirprep M. Hickman, Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 
Witu1am K. Hopxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 
Grorce E. Hutcusrson, Chief, Guidance Bureau, State Department of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Carrott L. Saartie, Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, U. S$. Employment Service 

Vernon S. Stevens, F/O, Educ. Officer, Royal Canadian Air Force, 339 Annette St., Toronto, Ont. 
Marron R. Trasug, Dean, School of Education, The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Chartered 
Arkansas 


California 
Northern 1920 
Southern 1922 

Canada 
Ontario 1938 

Colorado 1925 

Connecticut 1929 

D. C. 1922 
National Capital 1940 

Florida 
South 1941 

Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 


Hawaii 

Honolulu 1937 
Illinois 

Chicago 1920 
Indiana 

Central 1942 

Northern 1940 
iowa 1928 

Quad City 1940 
Kansas 1928 
Kentucky 1936 
Louisiana 

New Orleans 1923 
Maine 1942 
Maryland 1926 

Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 1941 
Greater Boston 1920 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


President 
J. Fred Patton 


James H. Corson 
Archie M. Turrell 


H. R. Beattie 

Abby M. Perkins 
Frank Piazza 

John F. Brougher 
Mrs. Willie A. Dodson 


D. L. Bosworth 
Katherine Koonce 
Colin J. Herrick 
Emil Kerchner 


Robert H. Shaffer 
Albert F. Stanley 


Leonard Calvert 
Paul Young 


M. S. Kaufman 
M. M. White 


George H. Terriberry 
Theodore S. Johnson 


Thomas D. Braun 
Fannie W. Howard 


Edward C. Manning 
Norman H. Abbott 


Secretary 
V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


Cora E. Hampel, Sr. H. S., Berkeley 
Gladys Young, Coord. Distrib. Trades, Services, Pasadena 


Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Florence S. Harper, West H. S., 121 E. 16th Ave., Denver 
Rheta A. Clark, Lyman Hall H. S., Wallingford 

Lillian S. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. S., Washington, D. C. 
Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Helen Armstrong, 108 S. E. lst Ave., Miami 
Mary Huey, 417 Piedmont Ave., N. E., Atlanta 
Mrs. Gertrude Dow 

Jane Matson, 5746 Maryland Ave., Chicago 37 


Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 

Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 

S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Dorothy Babcock, Garland St. Jr. H. S., Bangor 
Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 


Cora M. Barry, 118 Beacon St., Boston 
Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 


Eprror’s Nor: Members are urged to cooperate in keeping these listings up-to-date by reporting 
changes to Christine Melcher, 525 West 120th Street, New York City 27. 
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Chartered 
Worcester 1936 
Michigan 
Detroit 1929 
Jackson 1939 
Lansing 1941 
Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 
Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 
Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 
Rochester 1923 


Rockland County 1939 
Teachers College 1925 
Westchester 1939 
Western 1939 
North Carolina 1927 
Ohio 
Central 1938 
Cincinnati 1920 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 
Pennsylvania 
Capital 1943 
Central 1939 
Erie 1940 
Phila., Vicinity 1920 
Western 1923 
Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 
Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 
Middle Tennessee 1940 
Texas 
Dallas 1929 
South Texas 1937 
Vermont 1938 
Virginia 1931 
Richmond 
Washington 
Seattle 1928 
West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 
Wisconsin 1926 
Milwaukee 1929 
Wyoming 1932 


President 
Robert C. Cole 


Paul Armstrong 
Deyo B. Fox 

L. J. Luker 
Frank Wood 


Russell D. Brackett 


Claudia Lide 
Charles D. Haynes 


John Showalter 
Fred Landolphi 


Willard C. Hamlin 
Ralph B. Kenney 
Coleen M. Smith 
E. R. Sanford 


Catherine Keogh 
Roy N. Anderson 
Arthur Ryan 
Henry C. Mills 


Charles Williams 
Victor W. Ales 
Philip Zlatchin 
Essel K. Hegburg 


B. G. Childs 


S. Ezra McCulloh 
Wendell H. Pierce 
Helen M. Beaumont 
Francis Brown 


C. L. Jones 


Charles I. Kent 
Mary E. Smith 
Benjamin Wolf 
Rita Shubin 

Paul H. Masoner 


Carmen Gémez Tejera 
Isabelle M. Nicol 


Frank McClelland 
Jos. Roemer 


L. V. Stockard 
Chris Emmett 


Dorothy Smith 


James E. Bauserman 
Lester V. Hill 


Eugene Dils 


Roy Hylbert 
Lelah Moran 
R. A. Beckwith 
J. M. Hungate 


Secretary 
Lucy K. Sullivan, 63 Oread St., Worcester 


Frieda C. Harsch, 2280 Tuxedo Avenue 
Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 
Lena Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Ave., S. E. 


Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 
J. G. Ragsdale, Gallatin County H. S., Bozeman 


Mary Louise Leslie, Van Sant School of Business 
Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Alice Murphy, Central H. S. 

Cora Tobin, 400 Sixth Ave., Troy 

Irene Knappenberger, North H. S., Syracuse 
Pauline Weiss, Amityville 

Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy 
Fernabelle Brandow, Box 233, Richfield Springs 
Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St. 


Richard Burrell, Personnel Dept., Hawk Eye Works, 
Eastman Kodak 

Anne Ducey, H. S., Haverstraw 

Kathryn Lenertz,, 1230 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y.C. 

Olive Sultzer, 131 Huguenot St., New Rochelle 

Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, Univ. of Buffalo 


Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 
Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave. 

Marguerite McTaggart, 1369 Bunts Rd., Lakewood 
Mildred Pasch, DeVilbiss H. S., Toledo 


Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., Sunbury 
Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street - 
Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Phila. 44 
Edna Schlegel, Gladstone, Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh 


Diego I. Hern4ndez, T. and I. School, Caguas 
Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


R. F. Thomasen, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S. 


Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 
Ruth H. Mueller, 210 W. Ridgewood Court, San Antonio 


Inez Cook, Middlebury 


Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 
Mrs. J. B. Turner 


Helen Dunn, West Seattle H. S. 


Virginia Laughlin, 214—13th St., Parkersburg 


Mary H. Keating, H. S., Whitefish Bay 
Mrs. Anthony Scholter, 2869 N. 29th St., Milwaukee 


Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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Sections 


Administration and Supervision of Guidance: Warren K. 
Layton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Individual Analysis: GwenDoLen Scuneipxer, Lt., j.g. 
WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 


Occupational Research: MarGuerite W. ZapoLgon, 
4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Preparation for Guidance Service: Lzona C. Bucawatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balti- 
more, 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Rarmonp M. Hanpvi1zs, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Department of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 
Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


Placement: Drenc Byornaraa, U. S. Employment 
Service Division, Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, Washington, D. C. 


Teaching: Gurtrups Forrester, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Colleges: Sipney E. Tarsox, Central YMCA College, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Out-of-School: A. A. Lrvertont, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Secondary Schools: S. Marion Justice, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 


Special ome Epirn Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercuner, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: Luster J. Scutoers, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Constitution and Organization: Mutprep L. Briuincs, 
64 Monteroy Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 


Program: C.Gitpert Wrenn, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 


Commercial Exhibits: ARNoLD M. Hass, State Teachers 
College, Newark, N. J. 


Nominations: Mucprep M. Hicxman, Superv. Gui- 
dance and Placement, Cleveland Public Schools. 


Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Georce E. 
Hutcuerson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y 


Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
= ane age Warren K. Layton, Board of 
Education, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 

Corre, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 

(1944); Marcaret E. Bennett, City Schools, 


N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1942-43 





Pasadena, Calif. (1945); M. R. Trasug, School 
of Education, State College, Pa. Council Pro- 
gram Committee. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Harry 
D. Krison, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Raven B. Kenney, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corrs, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publicity: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


Ethical Practices: Jesse B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 


Legislation: Heren E. Samust, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: Micprep Prrcy, Director of Guidance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Regional Conferences: Freperick C. Sgamsrer, State 
Director, Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Services, Jefferson City, Mo. 


War Service: Marcaret E. Bennett, Pasadena City 
Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 





Now Ready— 
Harry C. McKown’s 


HOW TOPASS A 
WRITTEN 
EXAMINATION 


Provides real help for students or adults 
taking written examinations. Explains how 
to prepare for them emotionally, physically 
and mentally, how to answer both objective 
and essay-type questions, and what to do 
after examinations have been completed. 
More than 150 suggestions, many illus- 
trated by actual questions, settings, or 
conditions. $1.50 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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WASHINGTON Sq FLASHES 
Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


POST-WAR JOBS IN AUTO INDUSTRY 


Important industry: This will be No. 1 consumers' dur- 
able goods industry. In past 1 person in every 7 gainfully 
employed in U. S. has been dependent on it directly or in- 
directly for livelihood. Almost 400,000 worked in auto plants 
in 1939. Figure should jump to 800,000 before end of war. 

Transition period: It now looks as if industry will go 
back to 1942 models when shooting stops. In that case re— 
conversion will take 6 to 9 months. If new models are turned 
out, reconversion wiil last much longer. If war stops same 
time all over world, there may be complete shutdown in auto 
industry during transition with 750,000 workers getting gate. 
If Nazis are licked first, which is expected, partial re- 
conversion could get under way. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
thinks civilian production won't be resumed till all war ends. 
Then annual rate of output in first couple of years will be 
between 4 and 6 million cars, enough to keep about half of 
workers in wartime auto industry busy. 

Long-range outlook: According to BLS, auto industry will 
probably shut down about 2 years after resumption of civilian 
production to retool for new models. After that it will 
prosper if consumer incomes are kept at high level and if it 
can continue with at least some of its wartime output of air- 
craft engines and parts. If plants go back to making nothing 
but cars and trucks, which isn't likely, they'll have to turn 
out 8 million a year to maintain wartime employment. Produc-— 
tion was well below 4 million during most of 1929 to 1939. 











TEACHER SHORTAGE 


Women save schools: Teacher supply has finally been 
stabilized. That is, shortage is no worse than last year. 
Half of men teachers had left for Armed Forces or better- 
paying jobs, but women have been filling breach. 

Worst shortages: Most crying demand is in fields in 
which men generally predominate and in rural schools. Worst 
subject shortage is vocational agriculture, in which 1,000 











departments folded up last year. Also: Special vocational 
subjects, physical ed. for men, math, commercial ed., physics, 
chemistry. 

Other fields: Shortages are not serious in home eco- 
nomics, trade and industrial ed. Salaries are better in 
latter fields; tradesmen have been moving in as teachers. 
Supply and demand are practically balanced in English, his-— 
tory, ancient and modern languages. A few large cities even 
report surpluses in these fields. 

Post-war prospects: Educators are divided on this. 
Post-war inflation would cause severe teacher shortage, since 
better teachers would look for jobs in which pay more nearly 
follows price curve. Federal program of education for war 
veterans will make new demands on profession, with college 
enrollment rocketing to highest point in history. But: 

Armed Forces will be releasing former teachers plus thousands 
of good new Army and Navy instructors, many of whom may seek 
careers in teaching—if inflation bugaboo can be controlled. 
High wartime birth rate will send six-year wave of increased 
enrollment moving up from nursery schools through college, 
each school level affected at different time. Birth rate 
decline after war will then level off school enrollments to 
normal or below normal. 








MEDICAL SURVEY 


Superintendents and principals received memo October 19 
from U. S. Commissioner of Education regarding Selective 
Service Medical Survey. Ratings by schools serve as guide to 
draft boards in classifying registrants for military service. 
Counselors can help assure objective ratings by offering aid 
in preparing survey forms. (Watch for Harry A. Jager's 
article, January issue.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Post-War Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel. 
President's message to Congress. Write to Document Roon, 
House of Representatives, Wash., D. C. for H. R. Document 
No. 344. 

The Armed Services: This illustrated pamphlet of ques— 
tions and answers by Office of Education is now in prepara-— 
tion. 

Teachers Are Needed: This pamphlet by Office of Educa- 
tion will be ready soon. 














